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News of the League 








Members Polled on Name Change 


The question of changing the name 
of the Natienal Municipal League to 
National Civic League was submitted in 
October for approval by League mem- 
bers in a mail referendum. 

As provided by the constitution, “ap- 
proval by a majority of those voting on 
the question within a reasonable time set 
by the Council or Executive Committee 
shall be sufficient for adoption.” 

The ballot, in the form of a postal 
card, was accompanied by a copy of 
the resolution adopted by the Council 
September 14 at its annual meeting in 
isee the Review, 
and by a preprint 


Colorado Springs 


October. page 433) 
of the editorial appearing on page 492 
of this 
used to meet the requirement that a 


issue. These enclosures were 
ballot shall be accompanied by an ex- 
planation. 

It was felt that. in view of the sub- 
stantial growth in membership during 


the past decade, many members would 


not otherwise be adequately informed 
about the League’s early beginnings and 
of the fact that the word “municipal” in 
the name has been a source of confusion 
for half a century or more. 

Members were given until November 
10 to return their ballots in the hope 
that a decision by that date would leave 
time to complete the legal processes of 
consummating the change, if the mem- 
bers approve, by the end of the vear. 

The question of changing the name 
of the Review to Nationat Civic Re- 
VIEW, assuming membership approval 
of changing the League’s name, also has 
been discussed by the Committee on 
Public Relations 
Committee. This step has been favored 


and the Executive 


informally and ultimately will be de- 
cided by the Executive Committee. 
Although this question will not be 
submitted to members, President Cecil 
Morgan has indicated that expressions 


of opinion will be welcome. 


With snow-covered Pikes Peak towering above, Pikes Peak Avenue, leading to the Antlers Hotel, 


was decorated with shields hailing each All-America City 


finalist and with the flag of each state 


represented at the competition during the 64th annual National Conference on Government, 





Gets One Himself 
George H. Gallup, normally on the 
“giving” end of awards, unexpectedly 


found himself on the end 


during the League’s annual dinner at 


6 anes . o”’ 
receiving 


the recent National Conference on Gov- 
ernment. 

In his capacity as chairman of the 
Council, Dr. Gallup stood before the 
hundreds of dinner guests and presented 

Awards to seven 
Roberta Emerson, 
Huntington, West Virginia; A. Earl 
Bryson, Colorado Springs: William 
Collins, Yonkers, New York: John Cor- 
nelius. Minneapolis: Donald D. Munroe, 
Pittsburgh: and Dr. Robbins, 
Westport, Connecticut. 

Smiling, he returned to his place at 
the head table and relinquished the ros- 
trum to League President Cecil Morgan, 
who turned to Dr. Gallup and said, 


Distinguished Citizen 


civic leaders: Mrs. 


Guy 


“You've forgotten something.” 
President Morgan then proceeded to 
read the text of a Distinguished Citizen 
Award for George Gallup: 
“A professor turned publicist, he has 
perceived that democracy is dependent 
on public knowledge of private citizen 


opinion as distinguished from vociferous 
organized publicity and pressure groups. 
Effectively developing his methodology 
of investigation on a grand scale, he 
has created a stream of timely informa- 


tion unobtainable by any other method, 


. » . = 
Award Presenter 
making the grass roots articulate and 
audible in ways that contribute to the 
effectiveness of the democratic process 
not only here in the United States but 


in other countries as well.” 


Graham Reelected 

Thomas Graham, a League regional 
vice president, recently was reelected 
president of the Commissioners of the 
Sinking Fund of St. Louis for the tenth 


consecutive year. 
Bebout Visits Alaska 
Bebout. on 


recently 


John E. leave from the 


League's staff, 
weeks in Alaska serving Public Admin- 


spent several 
istration Service as a consultant to the 
Alaska Statehood Committee. He spoke 
before civic and business groups in 
various cities as well as conferring with 
public officials. 

He also spoke, enroute to Alaska, at 
a summer school institute of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, on the Minnesota 


constitution. 


Talks on City-County 

William N. 
senior associate, spoke recently before 
the Metropolitan Board of Freeholders 
of St. Louis and the Associa- 
tion of University Women of that city. 
Dr. Cassella discussed problems of the 


Cassella, Jr.. League 


American 


coordination of city and county govern- 
ments, the question currently before the 


freeholders. 


Meets Charter Group 

Richard S. Childs, chairman of the 
League’s Executive Committee, met with 
Norwalk. 


his advisory 


the charter commission of 
Connecticut. He 
role with Charlton F. Chute, executive 
director of the Institute of Public Ad- 


ministration. 


shared 
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Editorial Comment 


What’s In a Name? 


HE National Municipal League’s 

governing Council, at its annual 
business meeting in Colorado Springs 
September 14, voted to change the 
organization’s name to National Civic 
League. 

The proposal, to become effective, 
must be approved by a majority of 
members voting on the question. 

To the League’s founders in 1894 
the meaning of the name was clear. 
It was to be a national organization 
“composed of associations formed in 
American cities for the improvement 
of municipal government.” For most 
of its 64 years, however, the League’s 
membership has included not only 
local associations but also other types 
of organizations and a great many 
individuals. And its aims and pro- 
grams were considerably broadened 
before it was out of swaddling clothes. 

The basic “image” of the League is 
not precisely the same in the minds 
of all who approve and support it. 
It still means primarily a program to 
modernize local government to some 
people. To many more it means 
model charters and laws, a monthly 
magazine, an annual conference, 
studies of metropolitan and state gov- 
ernment—in short, the source of high 
standards and methods that help win 
improved government and produce an 
effective citizenry. 

Few members or outsiders still 
think of the League today in the 
limited original terms of working to 
make local government decent and 
effective. Indeed, it has long been 
recognized that self-reliant and vital 
local government cannot be achieved 


solely by associations of citizens 
working within the boundaries of 
municipalities. 

The interrelationships of munici- 
pal, county, state and federal govern- 
ments have become a crucial concern. 
Also, the League’s expanding mem- 
bership includes many high-minded 
public officials who with citizen 
leaders provide civic teamwork that 
is needed to strengthen all institu- 
tions of self-government. The Na- 
tional Municipal League is not now 
and for many years has not been a 
“municipal” league. 

The word “municipal” in the name 
has produced considerable confusion, 
a confusion increased by the fact 
that, when city and village officials 
formed state associations years after 
the League was founded, most of 
them adopted names which included 
the words “municipal” and “league.” 

It is a serious matter to change a 
name that has been closely associated 
with so many fundamental improve- 
ments in government and with the 
development of an informed, respon- 
sible citizenry. And it has been taken 
very seriously. 

The question of the adequacy of 
the original name has been debated, 
indeed, ever since 1914. It has been 
studied especially thoroughly for the 
last three years by the Executive 
Committee and the Committee on 
Public Relations. Early in the study 
it was decided that the old name was 
inadequate and that the past, fruitful 
as it has been, is less important than 
the future. 

Approximately 


100 _ = alternative 
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names were considered. All of them 
seemed to contain built-in defects. 
About a year ago, George H. Gal- 
lup, chairman of the Council and a 
former president of the League, sug- 
gested National Civic League. Dr. 
Gallup, who as originator of public 
opinion polling methods should have 
considerable knowledge of the impact 
of words, argued that as much of the 
old name as possible should be re- 
tained for the sake of continuity and 
that “municipal” is the only mis- 
leading and inaccurate word. 
Others favoring the change pointed 
out that, despite its occasional more 
limited use, “civic” means “relating 
to a citizen or citizenship or civil 
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affairs” and that “civics” is defined 
as “the science of civil government; 
that department of political science 
which deals with the rights and duties 
of citizenship.” On these grounds 
National Civic League emerged as 
the name ideally suited not only to 
the present but also to the foresee- 
able future. 

Many a thorny problem has been 
dealt with by the League over the 
years but never has there been such 
unanimity as was expressed on the 
question of changing the name. Both 
the Committee on Public Relations 
and the governing Council were 
unanimous in their recommendations. 

Now it is up to the members. 


Two Steps Forward 


WO September elections at oppo- 

site corners of the nation show 
that American voters are beginning to 
face up to the problems of metropoli- 
tan areas with the bold imagination 
needed. 

By overwhelmingly defeating a pro- 
posed amendment designed to restrict 
and weaken the recently adopted 
Dade County charter, the voters of 
the Miami area endorsed the idea 
that a metropolitan community 
should handle its area-wide problems 
on a unified basis unhampered by 
petty local jealousies.* 

Approval in the Seattle area of the 
new metropolitan corporation, while 
a more limited step forward, never- 
theless is an experiment that will en- 
courage civic leaders and specialists 
everywhere who are seeking to come 


1 See page 515, this issue. 


to grips with the puzzles attending 
the country’s rapid urbanization.* 
The Dade County victory does not 
by any means indicate the demise 
of municipal government, despite the 
extravagant claims of some of the 
proponents of the emasculating pro- 
posal. It is simply a solid step for- 
ward in the development of an order- 
ly division of responsibilities between 
the metropolitan county government 
and the municipalities within the 
county. Significantly, majorities in 
both the city of Miami and the sub- 
urban areas defeated the amendment. 
The Seattle arrangement concerns 
only sewage disposal and water pol- 
lution control. An earlier proposal to 
include mass transportation and com- 
(Continued on page 525) 


2 See the Review, October 1958, page 
465. : 





Interns at City Hall 


Young trainees, topping off formal education with 
work under city managers, spread good government. 


By KARL DETZER* 


EN Aaron Marsh reached 
Florence, South Carolina, two 
years ago to become city manager, he 
found the community of 30,000 des- 
perately trying to bolster its economy 
by attracting industry. Payrolls were 
needed to supplement the dwindling 
agricultural income from the sur- 
rounding farmlands. But although 
the chamber of commerce had in- 
augurated a program to attract them, 
new industries were staying away. 
Florence could offer the same kind 
of climate, labor force, stability, cul- 
tural heritage as a score of other 
cities, and little more. It had a prob- 
lem on its hands! 

“What’s the city government do- 
ing about it?” Marsh asked. He was 
told that there seemed little it could 
do to help, but he knew better. Four 
years earlier at Phoenix, Arizona, he 
had served as a municipal “intern” 
and had seen an imaginative city 
manager, Ray Wilson, face and solve 
a similar problem. Phoenix suffered 
from business instability because, as 
a tourist center, it experienced sea- 
sonal spurts and drops in income. 
Wilson joined forces with a chamber 
of commerce plan that held the tour- 
ist trade while converting the town 
into a booming industrial city. 

* Mr. Detzer, former member of the 
council of the National Municipal League, 
is roving editor for The Reader’s Digest. 
He was formerly a newspaper reporter, 
advertising writer and screen play writer 
and was chairman of the Michigan Citi- 


zens’ Committee on Reorganization of 
State Government. 


Working day and night, he cajoled 
public officials and private citizens 
until Phoenix rebuilt and greatly en- 
larged its airport, mapped a big in- 
dustrial area around it, laid sewers 
and water mains, brought in ample 
electric power, built streets and sup- 
plied other needs of light and heavy 
industry. Soon the bare fields outside 
the airport fence were sprouting a 
variety of factories. 

Marsh took a page from Wilson’s 
book and led the Florence city gov- 
ernment into a joint campaign with 
the local chamber of commerce. They 
laid out a modern “industrial park,” 
offered all city services at attractive 
rates, got the state highway depart- 
ment to build four miles of six-lane 
road on donated right of way, and 
offered excellent industrial sites at a 
fair price. Plant location experts be- 
gan to take an interest in Florence, 
and started negotiations for land on 
which to build new factories. 

Marsh is one of several dozen city 
managers who learned by doing un- 
der the municipal internship program 
that is spreading across the United 
States. After graduate work at a uni- 
versity where they have studied po- 
litical science and specialized in pub- 
lic administration, these interns, like 
fledgling doctors, take hard jobs at 
small pay in order to learn more and 
at the same time put what they al- 
ready have learned to practical use. 

Their wages usually range from 
$250 to $350 a month, depending on 
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the size and financial condition of the 
town. They work long hours at desks 
pushed into obscure corners of mu- 
nicipal offices. They climb over equip- 
ment in department shops, ride trash 
collection trucks, sample jail food, 
double-check welfare lists, make traf- 
fic surveys, studying budgets, learn- 
ing the details of a thousand and one 
tasks that every city administrator 
should know, be he mayor or man- 
ager. 

The intern plan, requiring as it 
does special education, special skills 
and special training, is helping to put 
city management in the same profes- 
sional class with engineering or law. 
The first practical program was or- 
ganized in Kansas City, Missouri, 
sixteen years ago when City Manager 
L. P. Cookingham needed several 
trustworthy, intelligent employees 
with a basic knowledge of govern- 
ment to work out the details of seven 
or eight special projects. Since his 
budget did not permit him to hire the 
trained personnel he needed, he wrote 
to half a dozen universities, seeking 
bright graduates in public adminis- 
tration who wanted to go to work in 
public service for poor wages and rich 
experience. He picked four from a 
score of applicants and the munici- 
pal intern plan was launched. 

Since then, 34 men have received 
training in Kansas City under Cook- 
ingham’s alert and experienced eye. 
Twenty-two of them now manage 
cities. 

At the time Cookingham conceived 
the intern idea, his administrative as- 
sistant was Ray Wilson, a two-fisted, 
go-getting administrator with a keen 
sense of public relations. Wilson left 
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in 1950 to become city manager of 
Phoenix, Arizona, and took the intern 
plan with him. Eight of his former 
interns now manage cities or other 
governmental units. Ten others hold 
important administrative positions in 
California, New Jersey, Florida and 
other states. They have formed what 
they call the “Wilson Proteges As- 
sociation,” and meet each year to ex- 
change ideas and talk out mutual 
problems. 

The interns who make good have 
no trouble, after a few years, finding 
cities that need men with their par- 
ticular qualifications as managers. 
Take the case of Curtis Olsen, who 
worked under Wilson last year in 
Phoenix. He is just 24 years old, a 
graduate student at the University of 
Minnesota. His brother had been an 
intern under Wilson several years 
earlier. Young Olsen had hardly hung 
up his hat in the cramped Phoenix 
city hall when Research and Budget 
Director Jack Urie assigned him to 
his first job: make a study of “space 
allocation” in the building. This en- 
tailed finding how many people were 
working in each office of each depart- 
ment, how many square feet of floor 
space each occupied, precisely what 
his job was, and whether he had 
enough room to perform that job 
efficiently, less than enough or more 
than enough; and which crowded of- 
fices could be improved by moving 
partitions, which files should be close 
at hand and which employees, if any, 
could be transferred to another build- 
ing without interfering with efficiency. 

While digging out this informa- 
tion, Olsen naturally had to find out 
a great deal about the duties of each 
employee and how these duties 
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meshed into all other jobs in the 
general plan of administration. This 
was more than the average civil serv- 
ice worker could possibly discover 
about offices other than his own, even 
after years on the payroll. The in- 
formation will be invaluable to Olsen 
when he gets a city to manage. 

Hardly had he finished his report 
on office space and wiped his brow 
when Urie rushed him out to the city 
parks. There in the municipal recrea- 
tion department he found many prob- 
lems of an entirely different kind 
which a city manager faces every 
day. This survey concerned park 
concessions, how much which ones 
were needed, which should be 
dropped, which moved, which en- 
larged. Olsen collected the data, set 
it all down on charts, came up with 
facts and figures—and at the same 
time learned just what the people 
who use city parks expect of them. 

- > . 

Next, he found himself studying 
traffic in the city streets, with empha- 
sis on violations of municipal ordi- 
nances. Where and at what hours of 
what days of the week and in which 
months do most accidents occur, and 
would changes in the ordinances re- 
duce the number? What kind of peo- 
ple were most likely to have acci- 
dents? What was needed to make the 
streets safer—a change in the ordi- 
nances, a pat-on-the-back educa- 
tional campaign or severe sentences 
handed down by traffic courts? 

As he dug deeply, Olsen discovered 
that in all the city there was no 
place where the traffic court judges or 
police could find quickly, without 
digging through stacks of records, 
just how many and what violations 
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were chalked up against any specific 
driver. So he at once, with enthusias- 
tic aid from the police department, 
established a “repeater file” in which 
the authorities can find at a glance 
any erring driver’s previous traffic 
violation record. 

Why hadn’t the police long before 
established such a file? Because, like 
most police departments, it was over- 
worked and undermanned, with never 
enough time or money to assign an 
intelligent man to the project. Olsen, 
while he was doing it—at less than 
the pay of a garbage-truck driver— 
again stored up in his notebooks and 
his memory information that will 
prove invaluable to him in the years 
ahead. 

An intern is soon jolted into the 
realization that not everyone wants 
good government, that the electorate 
can be fickle and that special pleaders 
can be stubborn. He learns that every 
municipal official must be on the 
alert to protect his city from self- 
seekers and plunderers. Many old- 
time politicians object to professional 
management, preferring the spoils 
system to the cold economy of a non- 
partisan manager and his insistence 
on unrigged contracts and sealed 
bids. This type of politician resents 
the “young fellows from out of 
town,” no matter how smart and 
well trained, who take up desk and 
payroll space that might be occupied 
by “deserving” political hacks. So all 
interns become adept at dodging 
brickbats tossed by disgruntled ward 
heelers. 

More than 50 American communi- 
ties today give the taxpayer better 
service at lower cost because of 

(Continued on page 525) 





Everyone’s Government 


Businessmen urged to counter growing strength of 
others by taking a more active part in politics. 
By THOMAS R. REID* 


OME of you here today with long 
attendance records at these Na- 
tional Conferences on Government— 
and long memories—may know that 
this is the third in a series of keynote 
speeches. The first was in 1952, 
shortly after Ford had pioneered 
among large companies the establish- 
ment of an Office of Civic Affairs to 
deal with the company’s government 
relations and citizenship responsibili- 
ties. 
We pointed out in 1952 that good 
business.’ Be- 


government is good 


cause every business has a powerful 


not-so-silent partner—govern- 
ment, we recommended business 
interest in governmental affairs as 
practical and profitable as well as 
moral and ethical. 

In the keynote speech of 1954 we 
talked about “a job for citizens’? 
and concerned ourselves with “how” 
rather than “why” citizens should 
exercise their civic responsibility. We 


and 


* Mr. Reid, a regional vice president of 
the National Municipal League and con- 
sultant to the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, is director of civic affairs of the Ford 
Motor Company. He was formerly execu- 
tive vice president of the U. S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce and a member of 
the city council of Baltimore. This article 
is Mr. Reid’s address before the National 
Conference on Government of the National 
Municipal League, Colorado Springs, Sep- 
tember 15, 1958, slightly abridged to meet 
space requirements. 

1 See “Businessmen and Government,” 
the Review, December 1952, page 546. 

2 See “New Tasks for Citizens,” the 
Review, December 1954, page 573. 
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urged that government officials find 
ways to utilize citizen interest more 
effectively. 

Now, in 1958, our Office of Civic 
Affairs at Ford is nearly eight years 
old. We have watched what was once 
a unique corporate recognition of the 
importance of government to its af- 
fairs become commonplace as one 
company after another added the 
function of governmental relations to 
its organization chart. After eight 
years we find increasing business 
awareness of the significance of good 
government relations and increasing 
acceptance of the concept of good 
corporate citizenship. At the same 
time, we see little or no progress in 
ending the businessman’s trepidation 
when he makes the inevitable dis- 
covery that government and politics 
are interrelated. 

Now I want to talk to businessmen 
about politics. Since our office has 
responsibility within Ford Motor 
Company for official contacts with 
the federal government, state govern- 
ments and local governments, and for 
traffic safety, highway improvements, 
community relations, educational af- 
fairs and dealer public affairs infor- 
mation, we see a great deal of politics 
—office, school and governmental. 
We know that politics is essential to 
government and think of it as what 
it really is—the present tense of 
history. We know that it is as ridicu- 
lous to try to understand government 
without understanding politics as it 
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is to build a car without understand- 
ing engineering and mechanics. 

We find that while many of our 
business associates are now willing 
to admit a growing interest in gov- 
ernment relations, there’s still the 
feeling among businessmen _ that 
politics is a dirty word. It is incredi- 
ble but true that, even in full rec- 
ognition of the power of politics to 
shape government destinies, the fate 
of cities, states and nations, and the 
tenor of business policies, business- 
men either try to avoid political af- 
fairs entirely or speak about it in 
whispers, if they do anything. I at- 
tribute this phenomenon partially to 
fear that customers or others hearing 
about political activity will auto- 
matically consider it bad, but even 
more to the businessman’s natural 
reluctance to enter a field for which 
he is untrained. I submit that rela- 
tively brief courses of training for 
large masses of businessmen in prac- 
tical politics would eliminate both 
their fears and their lack of self- 
confidence as the sun melts the snow. 

The need is urgent. We as citizens 
are assured by the constitutions of 
our various governments that, in 
America, it’s everybody’s govern- 
ment. Practical politics changes that. 
The government eventually “belongs” 
to that segment of society which 
practices practical politics best— 
especially if others choose to ignore 
their own stake in political affairs. 
The moment one segment of our so- 
ciety ceases to be constantly and 
vitally concerned with effective exer- 
cise of political rights, then that seg- 
ment loses by default its voice in 
representative government. I must 
say right here and now that the 
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businessmen of the United States 
stand in serious danger of doing just 
that. 

The people who make their living 
in the United States as employers and 
managers are within a few years of 
forfeiting their rights in representa- 
tive government because they are be- 
ing outplayed in every phase of the 
political game by the well organized 
and well financed teams of the giant 
labor unions. 

In 1955 George Meany, president 
of the AFL-CIO said: “The scene of 
the battle is no longer the company 
plant or the picket line. It has moved 
into the legislative halls of Congress 
and the state legislatures.” This is 
how the unions view the political 
scene—as the next thing to a battle- 
field. 

7. * > 

Now, how is it that the unions, rel- 
ative newcomers on the political 
scene, have managed to exert such 
great pressure on the forces of gov- 
ernment, both local and national? I 
think there are at least two main 
reasons. 

The first is that the unions, young 
as they are, have worked hard and 
fast to get ahead. They worked 
against heavy odds in many state 
legislatures and in the national gov- 
ernment to win full recognition and 
to win much legislation favorable to 
their aims. As the unions grew and 
many of them joined forces, their 
power and influence multiplied many 
times and they were able to exert 
even greater pressures on the various 
local, state and national governments. 

In pushing ahead with their aims 
and goals the unions have relied 
greatly on their own organizations to 
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rally public opinion to the side of 


During the early years of 
the twentieth century conservative 
elements were in power in almost 
every state and in the national gov- 
ernment. Unions faced bitter resist- 
ance as they sought greater strength 
and power. To overcome these initial 
disadvantages, the unions had to or- 
ganize themselves at the local politi- 
cal level and then work up. Until 
now, the unions have had an uphill 
fight and here, I think, is one of the 
reasons why they are in such a strong 
position today. They have always 
been united in one common cause— 
furthering the welfare of unions. 
Ideas as to the best ways of accom- 
plishing this might vary but the end 
goal was and is always the same. 


unions. 


In a letter to James L. McDevitt, 
national director of the Committee 
on Political Education (COPE), 
dated August 19, 1958, published in 
the Congressional Record, Senator 
Carl T. Curtis quotes Mr. McDevitt 
as saying at a regional meeting of 
local union officials in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, July 19, 1956, that: 

We are going to get the labor 
leaders who differ publicly with the 
position on candidates and issues 
already established by the labor 
movement. .. . We are warning you 
now, and we are warning all in the 
future: do not differ with the move- 
ment with respect to issues or candi- 
dates. We will not stand for it. 


Such a statement from a responsi- 
ble union leader only serves to under- 
line both the solid political front 
presented by the labor unions and 
the fighting, crusading attitude of 
the unions in the political arena. 
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A second reason for the political 
success achieved by the unions is the 
fact that they have not been com- 
pelled to follow the same rules en- 
forced on corporate participants in 
the political arena. As a matter of 
fact, unions have bitterly resisted 
any effort to apply to their activities 
the same provisions of the law that 
corporations feel bound by. The fed- 
eral Corrupt Practices Act is explicit 
concerning the political activities of 
labor unions. Section 610 reads, in 
part, as follows: 


unlawful . . . for any cor- 
whatever, or any labor or- 
ganization, to make a contribution 
or expenditure in connection with 
any election at which presidential 
and vice presidential electors, or a 
senator or representative in, or a 
delegate or resident commissioner to, 
Congress are to be voted for, or in 
connection with any primary election 
or political convention or caucus held 
to select candidates for any of the 
foregoing offices . For the purposes 
of this section “labor organization” 
means any organization of any kind, 
or any agency or employee repre- 
sentation committee or plan, in which 
employees participate and which ex- 
ists for the purpose, in whole or in 
part, of dealing with employers con- 
cerning grievances, labor disputes, 
wages, rates of pay, hours of em- 
ployment or conditions of work. 


It is 
poration 


Union leaders contend, however, 
that the political auxiliaries they 
have formed, such as the Committee 
on Political Education (COPE) and 
the Political Action Committee 
(PAC), do not fall within the Cor- 
rupt Practices Act definition of a 
labor organization. Thus far, they 
have been successful in this claim. 

Hard work and imaginative inter- 
pretation of the law are just a few 
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of the reasons why the unions have 
been able to exert a growing influence 
over our governments. Let’s look, for 
a minute, at some of the tools the 
unions employ and where their funds 
come from. 

COPE and PAC are just two ex- 
amples of organizations devoted ex- 
clusively to seeing to it that union 
approved candidates for office are 
elected and that they maintain 
“good” voting records. These union 
organizations are financed from only 
one place—from the dues of the 
many thousands of union members. 


. * * 


As one example of this let’s look at 
a recent court case in a North Caro- 
lina State Court. A jury verdict was 
reached in that court on April 25, 
1958, in the case of Allen versus 
Southern Railway System. The suit 
was originally initiated by a group 
of non-union employees of the South- 
ern Railway who sought a court 
order to prevent their discharge for 
refusing to join the union as required 
by the union shop contract entered 
into with the railroad. On the basis 
of the evidence presented, the jury 
found that the unions used dues and 
fees collected from the members to 
influence votes and to make political 
contributions. The jury also found 
that these contributions were not nec- 
essary or rezsonably related to col- 
lective bargaining by the union on 
behalf of its members. 

Now, let me make one point clear. 
I don’t mean to suggest for one 
minute that every union member 
votes the way the union tells him to. 
I don’t think that any Americans are 
willing to be told how to vote. The 
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great benefits which the unions de- 
rive from organizations like COPE 
and PAC lie in another direction. 
These organizations serve to acquaint 
union members and other citizens 
with the various candidates and the 
issues at stake in any election. Interest 
is stirred up among the membership 
and on election day a large turnout 
of voters is the rule rather than the 
exception. 

A particularly effective use of 
COPE has been in registration drives. 
These drives are conducted on a year- 
round basis by full-time staffs. As 
of this past spring, 118 locals had 
registered 100 per cent of their mem- 
bers. Here, again, we see that the 
unions are informing their members 
about things political and they are 
also seeing to it that the union mem- 
bers are eligible to vote. 

I have chosen to tell the story of 
organized labor’s political efforts by 
way of example because it is perhaps 
the newest and the most dramatic 
entry in the political field. Labor’s 
activities, however, constitute only 
one of several highly effective and 
thoroughly organized political efforts 
carried on by various segments of our 
population. The farmers have been 
more effective, politically, than busi- 
nessmen. Veterans, too, have demon- 
strated the power of organized, ag- 
gressive activity in state and federal 
legislative matters. Other segments 
of our society have demonstrated an 
amazing effectiveness on short-term 
programs and even businessmen have 
from time to time rallied their forces 
and demonstrated success on an oc- 
casional short term objective—after- 
ward subsiding again into a compla- 
cent lethargy. 
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It has become popular for business- 
men who resent the success of or- 
ganized labor in political and legisla- 
tive fields to protest mightily that the 
political activity of union leaders is 
illegal, unfair and unethical. The 
question of legality was tested ten 
years ago in the United States Su- 
preme Court in a case involving the 
union’s use of a regular periodical to 
support a candidate in an election. 
The court held that the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act was not violated by the pub- 
lication of an article in the union 
paper urging union members to sup- 
port a certain candidate when the 
funds used to publish the paper were 
from subscription or allocated dues 
and when there was no free distribu- 
tion of the paper to those not regu- 
larly entitled to receive it. 


> * > 


It looks very much as though busi- 
nessmen have not been nearly as ima- 
ginative or as aggressive as unions 
in seeking out ways to be effective 
politically without violating the law. 

This, then, is the measure of the 
unions’ success in political activity. 
They have set out to do a job—to 
win popular support for the aims and 
goals of unions. And they have done 
their job well. For the past ten years, 
organized labor has demonstrated 
that it can carry on political activity 
without violating any federal statutes. 

Now it is time to look at what the 
business interests in this country can 
do to counter this political offensive. 
We clearly have a duty both to our- 
selves as citizens and businessmen 
and to our democratic way of life to 
see to it that our point of view is 
fully presented and represented in 
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Congress and in legislatures across 
the land. 

What are some of the things which 
could be done by businessmen? First, 
I think that businessmen, acting 


through voluntary associations and 


clubs, should become as active in 
politics as possible, starting right 
now. This increased activity might 
include door-to-door canvasses of 
neighborhoods telling people about 
the candidates. It should include that 
successful union tool, the registra- 
tion drive. In short, these local as- 
sociations would be in a good position 
to begin to work at the grass roots. 
And that is where we must begin if 
we are to build up a successful team. 
Every means at the disposal of local 
organizations should be used to reach 
the voting public. 

Second, state and national business 
organizations and chambers of com- 
merce should be put into harness to 
produce the kind of educational polli- 
tical material which can be used ef- 
fectively at the local level. The job 
here is twofold. First, the organiza- 
tion must keep track of what is going 
on in the legislature or in the national 
government. It must analyze the is- 
sues and determine how each rep- 
resentative is voting on them. Second, 
this material must be put together 
in a usable package. Here is where 
the talents of individual business- 
men, researchers, advertising men, 
designers and the like can all be 
utilized to get a message across to 
the voting public in the most effec- 
tive way. The unions have been able 
to present their side of the case 
through their own newspapers and 
other publications. We can present 
our own case through advertising, 
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direct mail campaigns, house organs 
and other means. 


Finally, it must be recognized that 
the individual business and the indi- 
vidual businessman can no longer 
stand behind trade associations and 
organizations but must step out and 
be counted in direct citizenship ac- 
tivity. We of business and industry 
have made the problem of govern- 
mental and community relations our 
number one problem by our neglect 
of politics. We have concentrated on 
production and marketing and, quite 
frankly, let this one slip by us. We 
may have thought the problem of 
improving the climate for business 
was not our problem. It is now. 


Corporations and trade associations 
supported by corporations are legally 
unable to do the job. Therefore, we 
must have the aid and support of 


interested individuals and voluntary 
political associations to do the job 
effectively and to carry out the re- 
sponsibilities of all of us in this area. 


> * . 


Now, before we can do what is 
right, we need to know what is wrong 
about any given situation. A frank 
appraisal of our past errors frequent- 
ly becomes the first step to correcting 
them and setting about on the right 
course. In that spirit, here is a re- 
view of what might be called the 
seven sins of corporate civic affairs 
as they exist today: 

1. “This is not my problem.” The 
head in the sand attitude has become 
a popular justification for the busi- 
nessman who just hopes the political 
problem will go away if he ignores it. 

2. “Let George do it.” This con- 
cept involves accepting the problem 
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but hoping to avoid personal en- 
tanglement by passing it on intact to 
an organization, a committee or some 
other convenient repository for un- 
wanted hot potatoes. 

3. “The one-shot approach.” This 
attitude involves acceptance of re- 
sponsibility for a single all-important 
emergency which perhaps hurts so 
much that it becomes essential to 
holler. Everybody drops everything, 
comes running to put out the fire and 
then goes right back home again, 
leaving the scene unwatched and 
unguarded. 

4. “Let’s buy a package.” Once 
convinced that a program of polliti- 
cal or legislative activity does seem 
to be desirable, there’s a tendency to 
look for the easy way to go about it 
—a tendency to buy a neat little 
package all tied up in a blue ribbon 
which somebody else has used suc- 
cessfully, rather than to go about it 
the hard way and tailor-make a pro- 
gram to meet the particular circum- 
stances. 

5. “Who needs to learn anything?” 
The politically naive businessman 
would do well to learn before he 
leaps. The field of politics and gov- 
ernment is delicate and complex and 
the maneuvering among its rocks and 
shoals is unlike anything in the busi- 
nessman’s experience. He needs sound 
guidance and time for reflection be- 
fore going ahead with a concrete 
program. 

6. “Whom do we know who has 
pull?” There is a widespread mis- 
conception among businessmen that 
everything will be all right if “con- 
nections” are used to present a point 
of view to a government official. The 
fact is that the straightest and fastest 
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path is often to tell it directly and 
factually to the official himself. 

7. “Let’s keep this under the 
table.” Business must learn that re- 
lations with governments and politi- 
cians are not sordid, need not be con- 
sidered shameful and require no 
apology. Consequently, they are best 
conducted above the table in straight- 
forward discussion in the same man- 
ner that union contracts are nego- 
tiated production schedules 
determined. The sooner we learn that 
these matters are part of normal 
business and should be carried on in 
the same way as other segments of 
business, the better off we will be. 


and 


“Le oe 

Here in America, we have a situa- 
tion which appears in very few other 
countries. I refer to the fact that the 
American businessman enjoys un- 
usual prestige in his community. The 
businessman tends to become a leader 
in his community—he is an employer, 
an enterpriser and he serves his fel- 
low citizens through membership in 
civic boards and committees. One 
would think that here would be an 
ideal figure for political leadership. 
And yet, the very opposite is all too 
often the case. 

The businessman has a 
position but he is under continual 
fire from professional politicians and 
labor leaders. And the reason is that 
we in business seem unable to express 
a coherent, lasting political philoso- 
phy or policy. In short, there seems 
to be nothing that we are for. It, is 
simply not enough to be against this 
or that piece of legislation. We must 
have a positive goal and positive pro- 
grams. We must make politics part 
of our professional and personal lives. 


strong 
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At this very moment, politicians 
are spending their time figuring out 
what effect today’s news will have on 
their candidates and issues in this 
election year. They are analyzing the 
news, looking for pitfalls. They are 
At the same 
across the 


trying to spot trends. 
time, in business firms 
country, market research 
ments are analyzing sales trends and 
shifts in consumer preference. They 
are helping to establish sales quotas 
and presenting the needs for new 
products to top management. The 
parallel is obvious. What we now 
need link businessmen 
and politics closer together. Let’s 
apply the tried and tested methods 
research to politics—to 


depart- 


to do is to 


of market 
candidates and issues. Let’s put our 
business experience to mending our 
political fences. 

Today, America is being changed 
at a rapid rate. The pressures of 
world events on our country are tre- 
mendous. At the same time, pressures 
from the various groups and interests 
within our country are equally tre- 
mendous. New responsibilities have 
been thrust upon our people. At no 
time in our history has government 
been a more difficult or a more com- 
plicated task. 

Now is the time for all of us to 
take an active and continuing interest 
in what happens in our various gov- 
ernments. We must organize and 
unite behind a coherent, lasting polit- 
ical philosophy and we must strive to 
make our viewpoints understood and 
supported. Our governments still 
govern everybody and everybody has 
a voice in how he shall be governed. 
As of today, it’s still everybody’s 
government. Let’s keep it that way. 





Usurpation’s a Myth 


Adequately meeting tomorrow’s demands more vital 


than retrieving lost state functions, says governor. 


By CECIL H. UNDERWOOD* 


EARING the end of my second 

year as governor, I find myself 
increasingly involved with many 
problems which affect the relation- 
ship of the state to its municipalities 
and the state to the federal govern- 
ment. Of necessity a governor must 
be constantly aware of his role in the 
whole scheme of intergovernmental 
relations. 

Recently we have heard an old and 
familiar cry, one of anguish, despera- 
tion and, perhaps too frequently, 
hypocrisy, a cry which we recognize 
as “states’ rights.” Again in our na- 
tion’s history, certain states feel 
themselves violated by an oppressive 
federal government. And in spite of 
our opinion of the right they clamor 
for, the right to practice local preju- 
dices, we too must consider states’ 
rights. 

For states’ rights is a term of pro- 
test in the federal system—our sys- 
tem of government and a truly 
American creation. The federal sys- 
tem, like so much that is considered 
“typically American,” is a process 
irritatingly undefinable and unmeas- 
urable. It is practice itself. No matter 


* Mr. Underwood was elected governor 
of West Virginia in 1956. He was a mem- 
ber of the state legislature—House of 
Delegates—from 1944 until 1956, serving 
on many important committees and be- 
coming minority floor leader in 1949. This 
article is Governor Underwood’s address 
before the National Conference on Gov- 
ernment of the National Municipal League, 
Colorado Springs, September 16, 1958. 


how hopefully we retrace its more 
than 150 years of functioning, we 
cannot tell exactly what it is. We can 
only tell what it was and sometimes 
not even that. 

All are familiar with its beginning 
and its evolution. Even at its incep- 
tion it was a compromise, the middle 
way between jealous states and the 
necessity for a strong, autonomous 
federal government. This compromise 
was set down in a shockingly flexible 
document which seemed to establish 
autonomous units of government, 
each directly responsible to the 
people, with a comparatively clear 
division of functions. 

This, of course, was not completely 
true. Among other things history has 
considerably altered the federal sys- 
tem. Essentially, the history of the 
federal system is the history of the 
growth of federal powers, the in- 
crease of federal functions and the 
corresponding decline of state power 
and position. 

There are obvious reasons for this 
change. It can be seen as part of a 
larger evolutionary process: the 
growth of population, the revolution 
in transportation and communica- 
tion, industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion, and countless other events. 
Larger problems required larger 
means of solution. A minimal gov- 
ernment, which I believe we have 
been more successful in maintaining 
than we realize, grows in response 
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to genuine needs. And so, our federal 
system has evolved in response to 
changing conditions. 

To say “evolved” does not mean it 
responded to an inevitable and un- 
alterable historical process, of which 
we all are slaves. It evolved through 
the decisions of responsible men. 
There have been so many men and 
so many decisions, some of a seem- 
ingly insignificant nature, that it per- 
haps appears a mysterious process. 
But it was not, and in this we should 
take heart. We must realize at every 
moment that our action, however 
slight, is significant; that our deci- 
sions, along with many other deci- 
sions, will establish a course which 
to future historians will appear as 
inevitable as does the evolution of 
the federal system to this point. 

> * * 


The present state of the federal 


system is almost generally viewed 
with alarm. Some people are basically 


pleased with what has happened, 
with the increased, growing strength 
of the federal government. They are 
only alarmed, or perhaps irritated, 
with the vestiges of the system, the 
states. These people would sincerely 
like to reduce them to nothing more 
than administrative units, since they 
maintain that states are little more 
than that now. 

I am opposed to any such action. 
It is based on a false premise. I fear 
its results would be unfortunate, if 
not disastrous. The federal plan is 
first another guarantee of freedom 
because it assures broad, representa- 
tive participation in government. 
Such participation in a complex, 
many leveled federal system trains 
leaders, preserves local autonomy, 
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provides working laboratories for ex- 
perimentation in government, and 
serves as an outlet for local griev- 
ances and political aspirations. It 
further allows for the multiformity 
in government to match the size and 
diversity of our country. 

I firmly believe that the federal 
system strengthens our capacity to 
govern ourselves, the very essence of 
a democracy. It further produces a 
better government, one flexible 
enough internally to endure. 

Those who would abolish the 
autonomy of the states base their 
argument on the false premise that 
such autonomy is already non-existent 
in practice. This is not so. The es- 
sence of the federal system remains. 
Each unit within it is responsible not 
to another unit, as it would be if it 
were purely administrative, but di- 
rectly to the people. 

Clear division of functions between 
the various units of government no 
longer remain. Independence of each 
other is not the case anymore. Inter- 
dependence instead is the rule, a rule 
tacitly recognized through such or- 
ganizations as the National Munici- 
pal League as well as through the 
governments themselves. Functions 
are overlapping, authority is dis- 
sipated, autonomy is sometimes ques- 
tioned or confused. But each unit of 
the federal system remains in itself 
directly responsible to the people. 

As surely as the federal system 
still stands, I am certain it will con- 
tinue to endure. What we now have 
and what, I predict, we will continue 
to have are many levels of govern- 
ment: national, regional, state, met- 
ropolitan and municipal. 

There are those, of course, who 
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see the federal government as a mon- 
ster devouring innocent states, which 
in turn are hampering struggling mu- 
nicipalities. To be candid we must 
admit that certain elements of such 
devouring and hampering are not so 
distasteful, like federal aid for a 
favorite project. Most states covet 
such financial aid; it allows us to 
evade the responsibility of paying for 
our actions. What we do not like is 
to surrender any authority or power 
to Washington. Nothing is so true 
as the statement that whoever holds 
the purse strings holds the power. 
. . > 

It is such surrender of authority to 
the federal government that people 
fear. To this point, though, the ac- 
tions of the central government have 
been for the better. It has done 


things, established standards which 


states themselves were unable or, 
more often, unwilling to do. 

But a danger does exist and one 
that we cannot ignore. It is useless, 
however, to attempt to return to the 
Arcadian simplicity which we imagine 
we once had. The states and other 
local units of government must take 
the initiative and responsibility to 
keep the powers they exercise best. 
If some of such power has changed 
hands, it is generally the fault of the 
states. There has been little usurpa- 
tion of power in this country; there 
has been instead abdication of power. 
I do not fear that the federal govern- 
ment will take away any further the 
autonomy of the states but that the 
states will give it away. 

Within the past year, we have had 
an opportunity to begin the basic 
realignment of federal-state func- 
tions. In this same period we have 
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been forced to realize how extremely 
difficult it becomes to translate our 
states’ rights talk into action. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower dealt with this very 
question when he addressed the 
Governors’ Conference in Williams- 
burg, June 24, 1957. Actually, he 
is the first president in modern times 
to suggest the possible return of any 
federal functions to the states. 

Listen to his proposal: “I suggest 

. that this conference join with 
the federal administration in creating 
a task force for action—a joint com- 
mittee charged with three responsi- 
bilities: 

“1. To designate functions which 
the states are ready and willing to 
assume and finance that are now 
performed or financed wholly or in 
part by the federal government; 

“2. To recommend the federal and 
state revenue adjustments required to 
enable the states to assume such 
functions; and 

“3. To identify functions and re- 
sponsibilities likely to require state 
or federal attention in the future and 
to recommend the level of state effort, 
or federal effort, or both, that will be 
needed to assure effective action.” 

After a year of study and discus- 
sion, the joint committee reported to 
the 1958 Governors’ Conference in 
Miami. That committee’s recom- 
mendations proposed the return of 
several services of government to 
state responsibility: 

1. Finance and supervision of vo- 
cational education programs, includ- 
ing vocational agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, trades and industry, and 
distributive occupations; 

2. Finance and supervision of the 
practical nurses training program; 
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3. Finance and supervision of the 
fishery trades and industry vocation- 


al program; 

4. Financial support of local waste 
treatment facilities, including the im- 
provement of municipal capacity to 
finance such facilities and strength- 
ened water pollution control pro- 
grams; 

5. Minimum financial aid to disas- 
ter areas before becoming eligible for 
federal aid (on a sliding schedule 
based on ability to pay); 

6. A greater share in the promo- 
tion and regulation of the peaceful 
use of atomic energy; 

7. Increased financial and admin- 
istrative participation in slum clear- 
ance and urban renewal. 

> > > 

To help the states meet the finan- 
cial demands of these increased ac- 
tivities, the Joint Federal-State Ac- 
tion Committee further recommended 
that 40 per cent of the local tele- 
phone service tax, presently collected 
by the federal government, be re- 
turned to the states. This would re- 
quire the states to enact a 4 per cent 
local telephone tax in addition to the 
existing tax structure. 

When viewed in light of the total 
governmental expenditures, these rec- 
ommendations seem modest enough. 
But even they were met with notice- 
able lack of enthusiasm by the as- 
sembled governors. Undoubtedly each 
governor was thinking of the difficul- 
ties he would encounter with those 
segments of his constituency affected 
by these activities. After so many 
years of operation these functions 
have become firmly established in 
the minds of our people as proper 
activities of the national government. 
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Prior to the Miami meeting, I 
conferred with a group of vocational 
education leaders to discuss this pro- 
posal. I asked these leaders if they 
were concerned about what level of 
government supported their program 
as long as it was maintained at an 
adequate level. While expressing no 
objection to state support in princi- 
ple, they expressed real fear that the 
services would suffer under state 
sponsorship, that they would be 
forced into competition with many 
other demands made each session of 
the legislature and they felt the 
security now enjoyed would be lost. 

The Governors’ Conference ad- 
journed without taking any signifi- 
cant action on this report. Instead, 
the conference extended the life of 
the committee for another year and 
urged it to explore further possibili- 
ties for realignment of state and na- 
tional responsibility. 

I do not cite this example to be 
critical either of the President and 
his committee or the governors and 
their committee—quite the contrary, 
they are to be commended for pin- 
pointing the reality of this much 
talked about problem. But I do cite 
this incident as the basis from which 
we can draw a practical conclusion. 

In America, we cannot go back. 
We cannot go back and redo what 
has been done. We cannot even undo 
most of it. There are too many peo- 
ple involved in already established 
programs, too many set patterns of 
procedure, too many expectations— 
in short, too many established in- 
terests and too much fear of failure 
in change. 

To outline a neat, clear theoretical 
relation between units within the 
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federal system and to retrace our 
steps are impossible. If we cannot go 
back, we most certainly can and must 
go forward. 

How we go forward from 1958 is 
our choice. We must accept the fact 
that a clearly defined federal-state- 
municipal relationship is impossible. 
The very genius of our system is just 
such a lack of restrictive definition, a 
factor which has made our govern- 
ment endure because it could change. 

> > 7 

Certain obvious precepts can guide 
our action; for example, education 
is ultimately a matter of the indi- 
vidual school and the government of 
education should be local. Our action 
must deal with current problems and 
contemporary solutions. 

My first and basic conclusion is 
that we cannot alter materially the 
relationships already existing between 
units of the federal system which we 
now have. We can only try to con- 
sider each new problem as it arises, 
guided by a realistic understanding 
of federal-state-local relationships. 

My second conclusion—one that 
is both encouraging and challenging 
— is the preoccupation of the national 
government with foreign affairs. By 
strengthening the state and local gov- 
ernments we can increase the effec- 
tiveness of the national government. 
The fullest possible utilization of 
state and local resources is desirable 
to supplement national action in do- 
mestic affairs and to relieve the na- 
tional government of the unnecessary 
diversion of its resources and energies. 

All responsibility for domestic af- 
fairs does not rest with the states. 
Local governments must share this 
obligation. In the third place then, 
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it is necessary to conclude that mu- 
nicipal and other local governments 
must be free to act in their respective 
spheres of influence. Too often the 
states have jealously held to power 
at the expense of effective local gov- 
ernment. By granting more home 
rule, by encouraging greater munici- 
pal and metropolitan autonomy, the 
states can strengthen themselves and 
the nation as a whole. 

None of us at any level of govern- 
ment dare ignore the basis of our 
system: the individual citizen. He 
is our first and most important unit 
of government who, when a problem 
is beyond his individual solution, 
must determine the source of its 
answer — national, regional, state, 
metropolitan or municipal. 

It is customary to end a speech, 
however prosaic, on a high and lofty 
plane. I fear that I am going to do 
this, not inappropriately, however. 
We of the twentieth century have 
become too self-conscious. We have 
become afraid to express a genuine 
opinion or a sincere sentiment. 

The qualities which are essential 
to maintain an effective federal sys- 
tem are the very qualities upon which 
civilization is based: tolerance of 
another opinion, another fellow 
worker, whether an individual, a 
state or a city; restraint of our de- 
sires and our ambitions until they are 
tempered with mercy and understand- 
ing; patience with our fellowman, our 
co-workers, our deliberative system, 
or even with ourselves; responsibility 
to act when action is needed and to 
refrain from action when it would be 
unwise; finally optimism for our- 
selves, for our government and for 
our way of life. 
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Ohio Supreme Court 
Upholds Home Rule 


City Charter Prevails 
Over State General Law 
HE Supreme Court of the state of 
State ex rel. 
Ohio St. 191, 
charter 


Ohio, in the case of 
Phillips, 168 
1958, 


Canada v 
decided on July 9, that a 
provision of the city of Columbus, relat- 
ing to the appointment of a deputy in- 
spector of police, prevails over general 
state law. Louis E. Evans, staff attorney 
of the Ohio Municipal League, writing 
in the league's Ohio Cities and Villages, 
calls the case a landmark in defining the 
home rule powers of municipalities under 
xvimr of the Ohio constitution. 

He says, “The facts of the 
fairly simple; however, the holding of 
the court and the future application of 
both far 


article 
case are 


the decision are reaching and 


The 


prior 


complex.” court in some respects 


followed decisions; however, it 
overruled several earlier restrictive pro- 
nouncements on home rule 

The Phillips, Columbus 
safety appointed to the 


police inspector the 


respondent 
director, had 
position of deputy 
second of the three highest contenders in 
a civil service examination, as he was 
authorized to do by the Columbus char- 
ter. Canada, who had made the highest 
grade, sued on the basis of a state statute 
requiring that the highest candidate be 
appointed in the case of a position above 
the rank of patrolman. 

The decided in favor of the 
safety director. The case syllabus states: 

“The authority of the General Assem- 
bly to enact laws applicable to cities 
pursuant to section 10 of article xv of 
the constitution is an authority to enact 
such laws to be applicable in cities only 


where and to the extent that such laws 


court 
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‘under authority thereof 


will not restrict the exercise by such 
cities of their powers of local self-gov- 
ernment. 

“Where a municipality establishes and 
operates a police department, it may do 
so as an exercise of the powers of local 
conferred upon it by 
xvitt of the 
mere 
which 


self-government 


--- : 
sections 3 and 7 of article 


constitution; and, if it does, the 


interest or concern of the state, 
may justify the state in providing sim- 
ilar police protection, will not justify the 
with such exercise 


by a municipality of its powers of local 


state’s interference 


self-government.” 
The 
statement 


following 
of two 


court overruled the 


found in the syllabi 
prior cases: “In general, matters relating 
to police and fire protection are of state- 
wide concern and are under the control 
of state sovereignty.” 

overruled the following from 
State ex rel Sherrill, 142 Ohio 
St. 574: “Where a charter of a munici- 
pality and an administrative code enacted 
grant to a mu- 
manager, 


It also 
Arey v. 


nicipal officer, called a city 
power to appoint, dismiss, suspend and 
discipline all officers in the administra- 
tive includes 


members of the police department), such 


service (which service 
provisions in the charter and administra- 
tive code cannot prevail as against the 
provisions of the General Code.” 

The court’s decision, at page 195 
thereof, recognized that there are areas 
where the statutes would still be ap- 
plicable in charter cities, saying: “Thus, 
such laws may be applicable, for exam- 
ple, where a failed to enact 
charter or legislative provisions on the 
subject covered by the statutes and the 
statutes do not conflict with any charter 


city has 


or municipal legislative provisions or 
where a city has in its charter expressly 


adopted the state statutes.” 
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As to non-charter municipalities, Mr. 
Evans “The effect of the Canada 


case upon non-charter cities and villages 


Says: 


is not as clear as its effect upon charter 
P, rr \'Ss- 
245, the 


that the 


Since the case of 
108 Ohio St 
held 
exercise of ‘powers of local self-govern- 


municipalities 
Ridgway, 


have uniformly 


burg v. 
decisions 
ment’ of section 3, article XvIII, is ap 
plicable to both charter and non-charter 
cities. Thus the substantive 
powers of the constitution is applicable 


grant of 


to both charter and non-charter cities.” 


Missouri Legislature 


Of One House Urged 


Replacement of Missouri’s two-cham- 
ber legislature by a single house, as in 
Nebraska, is 
launched by the Missouri Committee for 
That organiza- 


the goal of a campaign 
Legislature Improvement 
tion’s executive committee, at a meeting 
in St. Louis in August, agreed unan- 
imously to work for placing a constitu- 
amendment for a unicameral leg- 
1960 


tional 
islature on the ballot in 

An earlier objective of the committee 
was to attain a higher salary schedule 
for legislators. Larkin, president 
of the organization, states: “We found 
that most voters were in sympathy with 
a pay increase for the legislators, but 
felt that a different form of legislature, 
with annual necessary to 
cope with the many and increasing prob- 
lems of our fast-moving economy.” 

The proposed amendment would pro- 
vide for a smaller number of legislators, 
with annual sessions, and would be pat- 
terned after the one-house system under 
which Nebraska has successfully oper- 
ated for 21 years. Mr. Larkin pointed 
out that although other states, with two- 
house legislatures, have raised taxes year 
after year, Nebraska’s governor on 
August 3 announced a 26-cent redyction 
in the general property tax. Nebraska 
has neither a state income tax nor a 
general sales tax. 


David 


sessions, was 
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He stated further as to the unicameral 


idea, “Perhaps the greatest evil of a 


two-house system, the conference com- 
From the 
final 


rejection, it is out in the 


mittee, is done with 


time a bill is introduced until 


away 
pas- 
Sage or open 
for everyone to see. There is, of course, 
no duplication of effort as in a two-house 
body.” 

In 1944 a proposal for a sing 
ber in Missouri, placed on the 
initiative petition, came cl 
the vote 364,794 in 


401,900 in opposition 


being 


Oregon Interim Committee 
Declared Unconstitutional 


An effort of the Oregon Senate to 


create an interim committee, with power 


to conduct hearings pertaining to the 


various departments of the state govern 
ment, blocked in the 
of Marion County. In an 
Judge Val D 


unconstitutional for the 


was Circuit Court 


oral dee 
that it 


Oregon 


“sion 
Sloper announced 
was 
without the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives, to create an 


Senate, 


interim committee of the Senate to exist 
beyond sine die adjournment of the leg- 
islature. The 
brought by a senator and two representa- 
tives against State Mark 
Hatfield and State Treasurer Sig Unan- 


der. 


case arose out of a suit 


Secretary of 


Arizona Adopts 
Two Amendments 


constitutional amend- 


Two 


ments were approved by the voters of 


pre pe sed 


Arizona at an election on September 9 

One amendment provides for legis- 
lators an annual of $1,800 for 
each regular session of the legislature, 


salary 


plus $20 a day for special sessions and 
other meetings, within certain limits (see 
the September Review, page 394). 
The other amendment permits retired 
judges of the Supreme and Superior 
Courts who are drawing retirement pay 
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to serve on those courts, subject to cer- 
tain conditions 

PauL KELso 
University of Arizona 


Pollution Control Provided 
In Tennessee Basin 


Eisenhower on August 23 
signed consent legislation the 
Basin Pollution Control Com- 


was thereby cleared for 


President 
approving 
Tenne ssee 
pact The 
Tennessee, Kentucky and Mississippi to 


way 


that interctate 


that intersta water improve- 


The final 
regarded by the 


needed flexibility in developing their co- 


form of the consent law was 


states as offering 


party 
operative pollution control programs. 
Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina and 
Virginia may also become parties to the 
State Govern- 


agreement, according to 


ment News. 


Census Bureau 


Reports on Voters 


104.6 
old enough to vote in the 
1958 general election, according to esti- 
mates released in October by the Bureau 
of the Census, U. S 
The number of civilians who 


civilians will be 
November 


About million 


Department of 
Commerce 
will be old first 
time in a general election this November 
-1.8 million 
men The total 
includes the civilian population 21 years 


enough to vote for the 
amounts to about 4.0 million 
and 2.2 million women 
old and over for all states and the civil- 
ian population eighteen to twenty years 
old for Kentucky, 
persons in this age group are permitted 
The United States total 
the armed 
ap- 


Georgia and where 


by law to vote 


does not include members of 


forces of voting age, who number 


proximately 1.9 million 

The civilian population of voting age 
includes a large number of persons who, 
although old enough to vote, cannot do 
satisfied state 


so because they have not 
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requirements as to citizenship, residence, 


poll taxes. 
about 2.5 


United 


sons cannot vote be- 


registration or payment of 


It is estimated that there 


are 


million aliens of ting age in the 
States. 


cause 


Some per 


they are confined in penal insti- 


nmates of mental hospitals 
Many 
the District of Columbia 


tutions or are 
kindred i 
of voting age in 
lack 

The civilian population of voting age 
100 million mark in 1954 
100.2 
cast for United 
1954 off-year elec- 
42.5 


civilians of voting 


and stitutions. veople 


voting residence in any stat 


first passed the 
when it was estimated at million. 
The 
representatives in the 
was 42.6 
total of 
was a smaller ratio 
44.1 per 
greater than in other off-year elections 
1918. 


total vote states 


tion million,! or cent 
of the 
This 


when 


per 
age. 
than in 1938, 


cent voted; but it was 


since 
Massachusetts Adopts 
Open Meeting Law 


A new law requiring open meetings of 
all state, county and municipal boards in 
Massachusetts, 


was 


with certain exceptions, 


signed on October 7 by Governor 


Foster Furcolo. The exceptions are the 
Executive Council, judicial bodies, com- 
mittees of the legislature, recess commis- 
sions and the governing body of any au- 
thority the legislature. 
Such a law has long been advocated by 


established by 


newspapers. 
Final the 


dropped a requirement that the measure 


passage came after House 


become operative in any community only 
after local acceptance of the general act 

Executive sessions will be permitted 
for discussing, deliberating and voting on 
matters which by general or specific stat- 
ute, or by federal grants-in-aid require- 
ments, cannot be made public, and those 
matters which if made public might ad 
versely affect the public security, the 
total vote for presi- 
1952 and 62.0 


1 In contrast the 
dent was 61.6 million in 
million in 1956 
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financial interests of the state or its po- 
litical subdivisions or the reputation of 
any person. 


Council-Manager Plan 


Developments 


FiaGstaFF, Artzona, (1950 population 
7,663) voted 316 to 180 on September 12 
in favor of the council-manager plan. 
It becomes effective upon approval by 
the governor. 

St. PererspurG Beacu, FLoripA, 
(approximate population 5,000) has re- 
cently adopted the council-manager plan. 

The borough council of Kane, Penn- 
SYLVANIA, approved a modified form of 
the council-manager plan on August 25. 
The borough secretary, without change 
of title, was given duties usually handled 
by a borough manager. The plan was 
the result of a six-months study of 
borough manager operations. The secre- 
tary is designated as chief administrator 
of borough business, with power to hire, 
supervise and suspend borough em- 
ployees, except the police. He is to 
prepare and submit the budget, prepare 
the agenda for council meetings, attend 
such meetings and present recommenda- 
tions. He will serve as purchasing agent, 
will be responsible for collection of 
money, and will receive all complaints 
and act upon them. 

CrLayton, SoutH CAROLINA, defeated a 
proposal to adopt the manager plan on 
August 26 by a vote of 378 to 151. 

A referendum vote on the question of 
adopting the council-manager plan in 
Decatur, ILtinots, has been set for 
November 25. 

A proposal to abolish the council- 
manager form of government in CouNcIL 
Biurrs, Iowa, will be submitted to the 
voters in November. 

A proposal that MARSHALL, MrIssourt, 
return to the council-manager plan failed 
by eleven votes at a special election on 
September 3. The vote was 704 for the 
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plan and 715 against it. Marshall 
changed from the council-manager to 
the mayor-council plan in 1957. 

A petition bearing 1,523 signatures, 
calling for a special election on changing 
from the council-manager to the mayor- 
alderman plan, in effect prior to 1954, 
has been filed in Attus, OKLAHOMA. 

In San ANTONIO, Texas, where a peti- 
tion bearing 12,150 signatures calling for 
abandonment of the council-manager plan 
was filed on August 29, the city council 
has ruled that the petition does not have 
sufficient valid signatures. 

The city council of BertmMeap, Texas, 
adopted a resolution on August 26 favor- 
ing a change from mayor-council to 
council-manager government and on Sep- 
tember 23 voted to set November 22 as 
the date for a public referendum on the 
question. 

In Lewiston, IpaHo, the Tribune re- 
ported that members of the city council 
“are almost unanimously convinced that 
the city badly needs the services of a 
skilled administrator who could provide 
sound business management for all city 
departments under policies laid down by 
the council.” 

The federal municipality of BouLper 
City, Nevapa, has been removed from 
government control by a 1958 act of 
Congress. City Manager H. H. Corbin 
and an advisory council have urged that 
the city incorporate under a_ charter 
rather than under general law. 
This would require the election of a 
charter commission, with only 30 days 
to frame a charter for submission at a 
special election. It was suggested that 
an unofficial fifteen-member committee 
be chosen, to draft a tentative charter 
with due deliberation and public discus- 
sion before election of an official com- 
mission. 

In RAwiins, WyomIne, the city coun- 
cil informally voted four to two in favor 
of a city manager system. 

In Pasco, WASHINGTON, the Tri-City 
Herald charged on September 18 that 


state 
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the city council was eliminating from 
the budget for 1959 an item of $9,000 
for a “city administrator” in the 1958 
The Herald writer says: “Actu- 
ally there never was any evidence that 
the council intended to go 
through with the idea of hiring ar ad- 
ministrator. The was 
thrown in to appease voters who favored 
the council-manager 


budget. 


seriously 


salary for one 


form of govern- 
ment, which nearly was voted into effect 
last September.” He suggested the pos- 
sibility of another election on the man- 
ager question. 

The city council of YAKima, WaAsH- 
INGTON, on September 17 adopted a reso- 
lution placing before the 
November 4 the of adopting 
the council-manager plan. Petitions call- 
ing for such action had been filed, with 
4,992 names as compared to a minimum 


voters on 
question 


requirement of 2,790 valid signatures. 

Sixteen of the 25 cities with popula- 
tions under 500,000 that received awards 
from the American Automobile Associa- 
tion for their outstanding efforts to save 
pedestrian lives in traffic in 1957 have 
the council-manager plan. The grand 
award winner among cities 50,000 to 
200,000 was SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA, 
and the grand award winner among 
cities under 50,000 population was Mon- 
roe, NortH CaroLtina. Seventy-seven of 
the 108 cities that were honored by the 
International Association of Chiefs of 
Police for police traffic supervision ac- 
tivities in 1957 have the council-manager 
plan. 
city, won first place in the annual John 
Cotton Dana competition among the na- 
tion’s libraries. 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA, a manager 


Maryland League Plans 


Technical Advisory Service 


The membership of the Maryland Mu- 
nicipal League, at its state convention in 
Ocean City, unanimously voted to adopt 
a committee report favoring creation of 
a technical advisory service for munici- 
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palities. Committee members had studied 
the Municipal Technical Advisory Serv- 
ice of the Tennessee Municipal League. 

It recommended to the convention the 
establishment at the University of Mary- 
land of an agency to provide consultative 
services, on a practical level, to munici- 
pal corporations of Maryland. Such 
services would be available in the fields 
of organization and management, engi- 
neering and public works, municipal 
ordinance and charter drafting, and pub- 
lic information and reporting. 


AMA to Hold 
Boston Meeting 


The 35th American Municipal Con- 
gress of the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation will be held in Boston, November 
30 to December 3, with headquarters at 
the Statler Hotel. City-federal relations 
will be a leading topic. 


Costa Rica Pays Party 
Campaign Expenses 


Under a 1956 amendment to the con- 
stitution of the Central American re- 
public of Costa Rica, the national gov- 
ernment pays expenses, up to certain 
limits, of political parties in conducting 
campaigns — somewhat as in Puerto 
Rico.t For 1958 the total has been esti- 
mated at $5,446,000 in Costa Rican 
money, or about $821,000 in United 
States currency. 

Reimbursement of political parties for 
their campaign expenses by the state has 
existed in Costa Rica since 1948, the 
National Union party having been paid 
for expenses incurred in that year’s elec- 
tion. Subsequently, three parties  re- 
ceived payment for expenses of the 1953 
campaign—the National Liberation party 
$6,889,601 (Costa Rican money), the 
Democrats $2,861,846 and the Independ- 


1 See “Public Finances Parties,” by 
Harry Kantor, the Review, March 1958, 
page 110 
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ent Republicans $90,300. These amounts 
were paid by a bond issue authorized by 
the Legislative Assembly. 

Prior to the promulgation of the 1949 
constitution, campaign expenses for the 
winning party only were paid by public 
monthly deductions 
from their Article 96 of the 
1949 constitution “The state 
cannot make any deduction from the re- 
of public servants for the 


employees through 
salaries. 


declared, 


muneration 
payment of political debts.’ 

The 1956 amendment regularizes and 
limits the payment of campaign expenses 
by the government. It adds the follow- 
ing to Article 96: 

“The state will contribute toward the 
incurred by the 


payment of 
political parties in electing members of 
the executive and legislative powers, in 
accord with the following provisions: 

“(a) The total contribution will not 
be greater than 2 per cent of the average 
of the ordinary budgets of the republic 
during the three years preceding that in 
which is held. 

“(b) The amount contributed by the 
state will be distributed among the vari- 
ous parties which participate in the elec- 
tion in strict proportion to the number 
of votes obtained by each one of them 
in favor of their respective tickets. 

“(c) Parties inscribed on a national 
scale will have no right to receive any 
payment if they do not obtain 10 per 
cent of the votes legally cast throughout 
the country; or if registered on a pro- 
vincial scale, do not obtain this same 
percentage of the legally cast votes in 
the respective province or provinces. 

“(d) To receive a contribution from 
the state the parties are obliged to justify 
their expenses before the Supreme Elec- 
toral Tribunal. When the amount ap- 
proved by the tribunal is less than the 
amount owing a party in accord with the 
precept of clause (b) of this article, said 
party will have the right only to receive 


expenses 


the election 
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as a contribution from the state the 
amount which the tribunal estimates ac- 
tually has been spent by the party in the 


electoral campaign.” 


International Federation 
For Housing and Planning Meets 


The 24th Congress of the International 
Federation for Housing and Town Plan- 
ning drew over 720 delegates from 28 
countries and 
Liege, Belgium, September 1 to 6, 1958. 
The general theme, Man in the Region, 
was debated in four 
The Definition of the Region, The Im- 
plementation of the Regional Plan, Rural 


international agencies to 


working groups: 


Elements in the Regional Plan and 
Housing in the Regional Plan. 


from the United States numbered 


Partici- 
pants 
50, more than at any prior congress 

The name of the federation was for- 
mally changed to International Federa- 
tion for Housing and Planning as evi- 
dence of the increasing concern of the 
federation with regional planning as well 
as town planning. 

New officers elected were: 
Jean Canaux (France); vice president, 
Carl Schweyer (West Germany); new 
members of the governing board, Eric 
(Canada), Heinrich Gertheis 
(Switzerland) and M. Wannfors (Swe- 
den). Dennis O’Harrow and Candido 
Oliveras were reelected from the U.S. A. 

The next meeting of the council was 
fixed for September 6-9, 1959, in North- 
ern Italy. This is a meeting that brings 
together about 150 delegates. The dis- 
cussion will be on Housing for the Low- 


President, 


Beecroft 


est Income Families. 

The 25th Congress held in 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, May 28-June 3, 
1960. The two themes approved for re- 
port and debate The 
of Physical Planning to Economic and 
Social Development and The Place of 
Self-Help and Mutual Aid in the Total 
Housing Program. 


will be 


are: Contribution 
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Dade Co. Metro Charter Upheld 


Voters Turn Down Plan 
Which Would Cut Powers 
THE “Metro” government, Dade Coun- 


ty’s bold experimental approach to 
metropolitan problems, received an over- 
whelming endorsement in a_ significant 
referendum on September 30.! 

An amendment to the metropolitan 
county charter, which proponents claimed 
was harmonious with the Metro concept, 
opponents claimed would ef- 
Metro's 
with county-wide problems, was defeated 
by an unofficial vote of 73,957 to 49,469. 
The 


cities 


and which 


fectively destroy power to deal 


amendment, sponsored by the 26 
Dade 


was 


County 
known 


organized as the 
League of Municipalities, 
locally as the “autonomy amendment.” 
The vote can also be considered a vin- 
dication of the largest council-manager 
plan government in the nation. County 
Manager O. W. “Hump” Campbell hailed 
it saying, “This should put Dade County 
at least a decade ahead in becoming the 
metropolis of the future.” 
The Herald, a 


Metro government, termed it “the most 


Viami supporter of 


conclusive endorsement ever given by 
Greater Miamians to the philosophy of 
area-wide Metro government.” 

Dade Countians also voted on two other 
matters along with the autonomy amend- 
ment. One proposition on the ballot called 
for changing the name of Dade County 
to Miami County. It was defeated by a 
78,125 to 34,830 


terms of the Metro charter, 


vote of 
Under the 
were elected to 


six additional members 


the county commission to make it a full 


1 For a description of the Dade County 


Metro Charter see the Review, June 


1957, page 305. 


eleven-member body. Five of the six men 
nonpartisan race were oOp- 
ymy amendment, while 


Miami 


posed to the auton 
district 


1 Surfside, 


one, from the covering 


Beach an was in favor of it 
The 
termed unconstitutional by the local Cir- 


nonpartisan feature, originally 
cuit Court, was upheld by the state Su- 
preme Court. The six new members took 
their seats on October 14. 

The amendment goes 
back to the At that 
time, capitalizing upon widespread fears 
that the Metro 
moving too fast in 


history of the 
late months of 1957. 
was 


county commission 


énacting enabling 
ordinances and other county-wide regu- 
latory measures, the League of Munici- 
palities gathered upwards of 40,000 names 
on petitions to force an election on the 
autonomy amendment 

The election was authorized and sched- 
uled for February 11, 1958. Opponents 
took the the Circuit Court, 
challenging its constitutionality. The de- 
ly a few days prior to 


matter to 
cision, issued of 
the scheduled election, termed the amend- 
ment constitutional but referred it to the 
Florida Supreme Court for further clari- 
fication. The judge also cancelled the 
election. 

It is generally felt in Miami by ob- 
servers close to the political scene that 
would have carried had 
it been voted on in February. The five 
who had 


the amendment 


county commissioners passed 


the controversial Metro ordinances were 
not identified as strong supporters of the 
Metro 
which had traditionally urged a stronger 
such as the 


government and organizations 


government, 
Dade 


Foundation, had 


metropolitan 


now-defunct County Research 


called upon them to 


exercise restraint in their use of the 
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‘ 
admittedly vast powers of the Metro 
charter. 

Since February Metro has moved 
boldly to put its house in order. Prac- 
tically every department was reorganized, 
a general fund budget recommending a 
decrease in the real property tax rate 
was put before the commission, steps were 
taken to consolidate the transit system 
and implementation of the controversial 
ordinances was either postponed or modi- 
fied.? 

Late in the summer the state Supreme 
Court handed down a decision which said, 
in effect, that the question of the consti- 
tutionality of the amendment as a whole 
was impossible of decision, that if it were 
enacted the effects of it might or might 
not be constitutional, but that the question 
should in any event go on the ballot. 


Why the Victory? 

All reports indicate that three major 
factors influenced the outcome of the elec- 
tion. First, Metro had demonstrated its 
ability to attack effectively and solve 
some of the more difficult area-wide prob- 
lems. The public was willing to leave it 
with powers to attack the rest. Second, 
the cities, recognizing that this was their 
final opportunity to regain control over 
their jealously guarded powers, pulled 
out all the stops in their campaign. For 
example, city employees were put to work 
electioneering, the city manager of Miami 
was given broad authority by the city 
commission to utilize city funds and re- 
sources in the campaign, in Miami Beach 
police officers wore badges on their uni- 
forms asking the public to vote for the 
amendment and municipal vehicles were 
festooned with pro-amendment signs and 
appeals. John McDermott, noted political 
writer of the Miami Herald, commented, 
“The public was fed up with such antics 
as using city employees and taxpayer 
funds to put their campaign across.” 

2 See The First Annual Report on the 
Progress of Metropolitan Dade County, 
Florida. Miami, 1958. 
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Finally, both major Miami daily news- 
papers strongly opposed adoption of the 
amendment. 


Whither Metro Now? 


County Manager Campbell, 
out that Metro is now “free of any further 
legal or serious political disturbances,” 
has defined a program that will fully im- 
plement several activities challenged by 
the cities and will advance the Metro 
concept. Specifically, Metro will move 
for full enforcement of a countywide auto 
inspection program, uniform traffic code, 
prosecution of all traffic cases in county 
courts, and full enforcement of the Metro 
building code. 

The planned new measures include the 
implementation of a countywide traffic 
control system, a centralized system of 
accident and crime reporting, centralized 
police communications and training, and 
a countywide planning program. 


pointing 


G.P. 
Michigan Begins 
State Metro Study 


Creation of a 36-member Study Com- 
mission on Metropolitan Problems has 
been announced by Governor G. Mennen 
Williams of Michigan. Charles R. Adrian, 
director of the Institute of Community 
Development at Michigan State Univer- 
sity, was named commission chairman 
and William R. Gable, research associate 
in the Institute of Public Administration, 
University of Michigan, was appointed 
executive secretary. 

The membership of the commission is 
broadly representative including mayors, 
township supervisors, regional planners, 
health officers, a city manager, labor and 
business representatives, members of the 
League of Women Vcters. Amcag other 
members are Arthur W. Bromage, De- 
partment of Political Science, University 
of Michigan; John #. Huss, director, 
Michigan Municipa! League; Joseph A. 
Parisi, executive secretary, Michigan 
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Townships Association; and Homer E. 
Dowdy, Flint Journal. 
Governor Williams “The future 
growth and development of industry and 
the health and welfare of Michigan resi- 
dents are at stake in this unprecedented 
concentration of our people in and around 


said : 


the state’s great cities.” The commission 
will study all phases of the “economic, 
social and political implications of this 
urban expansion.” 

Specific topics to be explored include 
expansion of cities, governmental services, 
metropolitan 


state affecting 


areas, relationships between township and 


legislation 


county government, water supply, taxes 
and finance. 


Officials Back Plans for 


St. Louis County Services 


Recommendations of the Committee on 
Municipalities and Services in St. Louis 
County have been received favorably by 
local officials.1 The committee, chaired 
by James A. Singer, former chairman of 
the St. Louis County Council, reported 
to the council and the county League of 
Municipalities in August. A subsequent 
poll of municipal officials indicated sub- 
stantial backing of the committee’s pro- 
posals by a cross-section of the county’s 
97 municipalities. 

Municipal officials favored the proposal 
to strengthen the county's police services 
including the provision of central uniform 
records, radio communication, training, 
special criminal investigation and opera- 
tion of a crime detection laboratory for 
all police departments in the county. En- 
dorsement was also given to the proposal 
for a bond issue to construct a new coun- 
ty police headquarters. 

There was general approval of the rec- 
ommendation that the county council be 
authorized to designate “through streets” 


1 See Report of the Committee on Mu- 


nicipalities and Services in St. Louis 
County. St. Louis, Governmental Re- 
search Institute, August 1958, 35 pages. 
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and regulate traffic on such streets re- 
gardless of municipal boundaries. 

The committee proposal that the coun- 
ty be given greater authority over mu- 
nicipal and consolidation 
was also favorably received. This in- 
cluded a suggestion that the county coun- 
be authorized to establish minimum 
which be 
new incorporation is approved. 

Although the initial reaction by mu- 
nicipal officials as recorded in this poll is 
conclusive, there was general en- 
dorsement of of the other recom- 
mendations of the committee including: 
establishment of a uniform fire preven- 
training classes for all 


incorporation 


cil 


standards must met before a 


not 
most 


tion code and 
county firemen by the county fire marshal, 
collection of all municipal property taxes 
by the county collector’s office, and en- 
couragement of the use by municipalities, 
on a contractual basis, of other county 
services including building inspection and 
health such as rabies control, 
restaurant inspection and mosquito con- 


services 


trol. 

Recommendations of the Singer com- 
mittee are generally consistent with those 
made by the Metropolitan St. Louis Sur- 
vey completed in 1957. This committee 
should not be confused with the Metro- 
politan Board of Freeholders which is 
considering plans for readjustment of 
the relationships between the city of St. 
Louis and St. Louis County. The Singer 
committee was concerned only with the 
relationships between the county and the 
suburban municipalities within the coun- 
ty. The city of St. Louis was separated 
from St. Louis County in 1876. 

Technical assistance for the committee 
was provided by the Governmental Re- 
search Institute 


Minor Charter Changes 
On Ballot in L. A. County 
Los Angeles County supervisors took 


final action early in September to place 
seven charter amendments on the Novem- 
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ballot. These amendments, con- 


sidered to be 


ber 4 
“non-controversial,” were 
among the recommendations of the Char- 
ter Study Committee. The nine-member 
committee, chaired by Henry Reining, Jr., 
dean of the School of Public Administra- 
tion, University of Southern California, 
made its report to the board of super- 
visors in July after a nine-months study. 

The charter was reviewed in terms of 
the present functions and powers of Los 
Angeles County and its recommendations 
were for “amendments which will 
make the charter a more effective instru- 
ment for the execution of existing coun- 
ty powers and obligations.” A modifica- 
tion of the role of the county as part of 
the metropolitan governmental complex 
was not considered. 

The amendments on the November 
ballot would: prevent discrimination in 
employment by the county of persons be- 
cause of race, color or national origin; 
authorize promotion or transfer of em- 
ployees between county departments and 
independent county districts ; permit coun- 
ty employees at least two weeks vacation 
each year; provide for leasing county- 
owned property to private enterprise; in- 
crease the membership of the civil service 
commission from three to five; authorize 
the county to contract with cities for per- 
formance of county services; permit the 
preparation of informational reports by 
the board of supervisors for public dis- 
tribution. 

Recommendations of the committee 
making more basic charter changes were 
not approved by the board. A proposal to 
increase the board of supervisors from 
five to eleven was rejected, as was the 
proposal to make the county assessor and 
sheriff appointive officers. The committee 
advocated the installation of the county 
manager system assigning extensive ap- 
manager. The 
board did not approve this amendment 
and refused to accept the more limited 
which would made the 


pointive powers to the 


proposal have 
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chief administrative officer a “charter” 


official. 


Seattle League Considers 
New Annexation Law 


Proposed legislation which would 
broaden the powers of county commis- 
sioners hearing annexation proposals is 
being developed by the annexation and in 
corporation subcommittee of the Munici- 
pal League of Seattle and King County 
The additional powers would allow boards 
of county commissioners to accept, reject 
or modify any annexation proposal. The 
board’s consideration would be guided 
by a series of statutory standards, includ- 
ing requirement that the 


concerned be prepared, willing and able 


municipality 


to provide municipal-type services to the 
area to be annexed. 

Under existing Washington law the 
commissioners’ sole function is to set the 
date of an annexation election. The sug- 
gested procedure would permit munici- 
palities to initiate annexation proposals 
and request the commissioners to call a 
hearing on the proposal. Following the 
hearing the commissioners would act on 
the proposal and if not rejected set a 
referendum date. 


Appoint City-County 
Planning Task Force 


A long-range planning task force is 
at work in the Phoenix-Maricopa Coun- 
ty area on background studies essential 
to the development of a comprehensive 
plan for the region. This is part of a 
authorized by the city coun- 
cil, the board of supervisors and the 
Arizona State Highway 
which includes an economic base study, 


program 
Commission, 


a land use survey and a master street 
and highway plan. The last is a follow- 
up of the traffic survey conducted under 
county, 
Pub- 


the joint auspices of the city, 


state and United States Bureau of 


lic Roads. 
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Proportional Representation 


(This department is successor to the Proportional Representation Review) 





France Changes to 


Single District Plan 


Discards Non-Proportional 


List Election 


GENERAL Di 
a. 
the reteret 1 adoption of his 


constitution by 


Sy stem of 


Gaulle has followed up 
new 
electoral 
law for France embers of the Na- 
Assembly be elected by 


majority vote ir 


tional 
ember districts. 
absolute major- 


If no candidate 


ity the first time, there is to be a run-off 
a week later, determined by a simple 


This 


used formerly 


plurality return to a system 
Third Republic 

This event is being widely misreported 
as a repeal of proportional representa- 


tion, which is frequently singled out in 
the process as a major cause of France’s 
parliamentary ills. One of the offenders 
was the New York Times in an editorial 
of October 9 
one of the editors of this department has 


Times the 


the record straight 


Tr » set 


sent the following letter 
To the Editor 

of the New York Times: 
October 9 on “De 


offers a good 


editorial of 
Election 
opportunity to correct a widespread mis- 


Your 
Gaulle’s Reform” 


understanding. You say, “the new elec- 


toral law abolishes the French system 


of proportional representation.” The sys- 
tem being abolished usually, but incor- 
rectly, goes by the name of proportional 
it was derived by 


representation because 


modification of a party list system of 
P. R. which France used briefly between 
1945 and 1951 

Actually the French system used since 


1951 was deliberately rigged against pro- 


ided that 
s in large 
any alli 


was no such 

defective kind of proportional all 
of seats employed lf five 

elected, a party would get as many seats 
as it polled full fifths of the votes, but 
then all the 
to the 


ties had two hs of th ( na 


remaining seats would go 


largest party. If one of four par- 


five- 


district, another 


member 
test 


party a little k han two-fifths and 


the two other parties less than one-fifth 


each, the party with two-fifths of the 


would get four of the five seats 


votes 


and the party with a few votes less 


would get the remaining one. This is 
prop 


though a 


hardly true tional representation, 


even little better than the 
“winner take all” rule which prevailed 


wherever there alliance 
This 

like the 

the Communists 


was a majority 


system of course was designed, 


new system, to underrepresent 
But since the Com- 
munists were strong in Paris and might 
there get the advantage of the winner- 
take-all rule, that rule was not applied 
Paris the Pr. B 


without 


in Paris. In defective 


system was allowed to stand 


further modification 
To call 
proportional 
to the 
which are used with 


this hybrid system of expe- 


diency representation is an 


obvious injustice truly propor- 


tional sat- 


systems 


isfaction in a considerable part of the 


free world. The “Hare system” of P. R. 
which we had here in New York is used 
for all elections in the republic of Ire- 


land and for national Senate elections 


(among others) in Australia; and party 


list systems of P. R. are used for par- 


liamentary elections in Norway, Sweden, 
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Denmark, Finland, Switzerland, Austria, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, 
and Israel. Italy uses a party list form 
of P. R. unless some party gets a major- 
ity of the votes, which hasn’t happened 
so far. West Germany uses a combina- 
tion district and list system which comes 
out nearly proportional in its total re- 
sults. This list of countries includes 
most of the world’s more stable democ- 
racies. 

Unless France’s voters as well as its 
government have undergone a sweeping 
revolution, the new election system will 
leave the National Assembly no more 
stable than before. France has tried 
about every common system except the 
best form of proportional representation 
and all have resulted in the representa- 
tion of parties with no near- 
majorities. It is to be expected that dif- 
ferent parties carry the 
member districts in different 
the country, just as they did when the 
new plan was used in the Third Re- 
public. 


many 
will single- 
parts of 


The new plan may not even decrease 
the representation of Communists. It is 
no more stacked against them than the 
plan just discarded. The Communists 
may win in some small districts where 
they were shut out in whole large dis- 
tricts by majority alliances before. And 
they may win more seats in Paris than 
they could under P. R. 


The Real Trouble 


Clearly it is not methods 
which have caused France's difficulties. 
The two times that a kind of P. R. was 
used there, it at least gave a fairly accu- 
distorted reflection of 


election 


rate instead of 
popular sentiments and government was 
no harder than‘ before or after. There 
are better ways’of adjusting to a recur- 
ring division of opinion among many 
parties thar these continuing deliberate 
efforts to distort it. One way would be 
to have a fixed term of office, as we 
do here in the United States; to have 
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committees of the National Assembly 
representing the different parties in the 
same proportions as in the Assembly 
itself, as was once done in the constit- 
uent assembly of the pre-war republic 
of Austria; to let controversial 
get majority and minority reports from 
committees, as we do here; to have them 
decided by whatever Assembly majority 
there happens to be on each question, 
and then to have the decisions carried 
out by a non-political executive. 

You say, rather rashly, [ think, that 


issues 


proportional representation “has been 
the death of many a European democracy 
because it has atomized the electorate.” 
I think you would be hard put to it to 
prove a single case where P. R. has been 
the real cause of either 
There 
both 

some countries have adjusted 
badly. Where 


other 


development. 


have been many-party situations 


> 


with and without P. R., to which 
and 


died 


were 


well 
others democracies 


there were reasons, which 


usually rather obvious. Czechoslovakia, 
for example, was doing quite well with 
P. R. till too 


on the one side and guile on the other 
take 


much naiveté and trust 


enabled the Communists to over 
by force. 
been ma- 


There have even one-party 


jority governments from time to time 
under P. R., as 
sometimes in the Scandinavian countries. 
The Australian state of 
elected its legislature by the best 
of P. R. continuously since 1907 and for 
many years it has had only two parties 
while the other Australian 
out P. R., have had three 

With one thing in your editorial I can 
The party list 
proportional or 


now in Ireland and 
Tasmania has 
form 


states, with- 


readily agree. various 


systems, whether not, 
have confronted the voters 
lists of faceless candidates imposed by 


It is assuredly better 


“with long 
party machines.” 
to let the voters “vote for men instead 
of for party labels.” This the Hare sys- 
tem of P. R. does. It lets the voter make 
his own list of preferences regardless of 
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party lines. This is the form of P. R. 
used in Ireland, in Australia and in some 
elections in and the United 
States—in fact the only form of P. R. 
which has ever found favor in English- 
With improvements 


Canada 


speaking countries. 
in detail, it is the form we should readopt 
here in New York City when we get 
sufficiently tired of a near-monopoly for 
one political party 

Georce H. HAttetrt, Jr. 
Executive Secretary of the Citizens Union 
and of the 


Proportional Representation 


League 


P. R. League Holds 


Annual Meeting 


On 
1958, 
League, 


September 16, 
Representation 


Tuesday morning, 
the 


Inc., 


Proportional 
held 

Antlers Hotel, Colorado 
breakfast 


its annual business 
meeting in the 
The 
the 


arranged 


meeting was a 
National 


by 


Springs. 
of 


Government 


Conference on 

the National 
Municipal League, with whose work that 
of the P. R merged 
1932 


session 


League has been 
since 
The meeting was attended by residents 
of eleven communities scattered from 
Massachusetts to California. In the ab- 
sence of the president and vice president, 
the executive secretary, George Hallett 
of New York City, presided. 

The following trustees were reelected 
Richard S. Childs, New York City; 
Robert P. Goldman, Cincinnati; C. G. 
Hoag, Haverford, Pennsylvania; Andrew 
B. Holmstrom, Worcester, Massachu- 
Reichler, Yonkers, New 
York; H. Reed, Wethersfield, 
Connecticut; and Thomas 
White, Philadelphia. 


The trustees 


setts; Oxie 


Thomas 
Raeburn 
officers from 


elect the 
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time to time. The present officers are: 
Mr. Goldman, president; Mr. White, 
vice president; Mr. Hoag, honorary sec- 
retary; Mr. Hallett, executive secretary, 
and Elsie S. Parker, managing editor of 
the NATIONAI MUNICIPAL REVIEW, 
assistant secretary and treasurer. 

The present state and prospects of the 
P. R. movement in the United States 
were discussed. Eric H 
utive of the Cambridge 
Association, James H. Finneran, 
executive director of the Worcester Citi- 
zens’ Plan E Association, reported on the 
two Massachusetts cities where P. R. is 
and the recent unsuc- 
cessful the Massachusetts 
legislature to repeal it. 

Emmett L 


Hanson, exec- 
director Civic 
and 


in successful use 


attempts in 


Cincinnati 
and Dr. 


con- 


of the 
Municipal Research 
Thomas H. Reed, 
survey in 


Sennett 
Bureau of 
and Mrs 
ducted a 
discussed the situation in that city, where 
the City Charter Committee will pursue 
for the 


propose 


who 


recent Cincinnati, 


watchful waiting 


to 


a policy of 
most favorable opportunity 
readoption of P. R 

Mr. Hallett, who is executive 
tary of the New York Citizens 
described the prospects for a New York 
City charter commission and a campaign 
to get P. R. readopted as one feature 
of the Arthur 


W. Bromage of the University of Mich- 


secre- 
Union, 


new charter. Professor 


igan and Frederick P. Gruenberg, treas- 
urer of the Fels Foundation, Philadelphia, 
were among those who participated in 
the discussion 

The a message of sym- 
pathy and good wishes to Richard S. 
Childs of New York, trustee and former 
president of the P. R. League, who was 
the conference for the first 


meeting sent 


absent from 
time in many years because of an acci- 
dent. 
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Taxation and Finance 


Edited by Jackson Phillips 





New York Continues 
Finance Debate 


— . a 

Grim Forecasts Precede 

City’s Battle of Budget 

N NEW York City municipal finance 
is sometimes a grim business, its prac- 
titioners brinksmen in the accepted State 
Department manner, and its vocabulary 
filled comfortless words of gloom 
and doom. The jaded New Yorker has 
come to expect his city’s finances to be 


with 


discussed only in extreme terms, always 
in crisis, usually at the edge of bank- 
more 


wanting money 


ruptcy. Groups 
out of the city genially forecast that re- 
fusal can only spell disaster, while city 
spokesmen, accustomed to living at the 
edge of danger, talk as a matter of 
course in terms of financial ruin. 

The city resident is fairly inured to 
words, however, and has grown accus- 
tomed to seeing his city continue to func- 
tion despite years of advance warning 
that it could not. The outsider is often 
more puzzled and requires assurance. As 
Luther Gulick pointed out to a group of 
investment bankers several years ago, 
“T realize that once every year the city 
is ‘bankrupt’ in the headlines. You peo- 
ple here in New York know that that 
is for political reasons. If you will, 
please explain to them [the people around 
the country] that such talk in the papers 
does not reflect any insecurity in the 
debt structure of the city.” 

With the of the 
season, which will reach its height when 
the legislature conwenes in January and 
remain there until a new city budget is 
adopted in the spring, a new wave of 
financial warnings has begun. Normally 
this can be expected to be accompanied 
by lively exchanges of abuse and insults 
between city officials and state legisla- 


onset new financial 


Stock former in- 


“hamstringing 


tors. phrases of the 


clude by Albany” and 


“state-imposed financial straight-jacket.” 
party legislators can be ex- 


talk of 


mismanagement” and hint darkly of in- 


Opposition 


pected to “waste” and “fiscal 


If past cliché wars are any 


result can be pr 


vestigations. 


guide, the end 


colorful language, by now 


hackneyed, accompanied by 
average city government. In 
now issuing 


stern warnings 


likely to fall 
Years of the cry of “wolf” 


Yorkers th: 


source are 


convinced New 
thing exists 

No area of municipal finance remains 
struggle al- 


untouched in the current 


though, as time goes on, the call by city 


officials for more state aid can be ex- 


pected to increase in intensity. In capital 
budgeting, the city has been told by its 
planning that “the 
picture as a whole is deeply disturbing.” 


commission budget 


The comptroller has been warning for 
months that the city is near exhausting 
its legal borrowing power. The 
has told the that the 
city will need from $80 million to $100 
million in new current revenues in order 


mayor 


board of estimate 


to balance its expense budget next year, 
just to maintain services at present 
levels. Meanwhile, the 
warned that teachers need more pay and 
that the transit picture is growing worse, 
while the city’s third largest taxpayer, 
with troubles of its own, has threatened 


city has been 


to shut down shop unless it gets some 
tax relief. 

In presenting its 
budget for 1959 the city planning com- 
mission stated flatly that, “There are not 
meet ade 


proposed capital 


sufficient funds available to 
quately the legitimate capital needs of 
this city, and the people of New York 
should not think there are.” In explana- 


tion of the widening gap between capital 
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needs and available funds the commission 
offered 

(1) the long-term 


four reasons 


trend of increasing 


public demand for new and improved 
municipal services, ited in the growing 
complexity of \ e, (2) the 
backlog of 

result of 


decade hag 


need 


to deal with an awesome 


accumulated obsolescence—a 


short-sighted policies in past 


(3) the failure of real estate valuations, 


which mstitutional debt 


limit, to 


govern the « 


rise nstruction 


and ( ling ex- 


special nptions from the 


costs, 

haustion of 

debt limit 
The 


sorts is 


that relief of 


commission 


in sight if the legislature again 


approves a measure to exempt $500,000,- 


000 from the city’s debt mit for school 


purposes and if th 


approve the 
measure in the fall of warned 


1959, but 
that if the school exemption fails to pass, 
“the will be plunged 


city into a capital 


crisis.” 


hnancing 


Alternative Taxes 


this year’s great debate was 


Mayor 


his many problems 


Actually, 


touched off by Wagner, who de- 
remains one of 


this 


spite 


the more temperate voices heard in 


area in recent years. Provocatively. the 


mayor cited the amount of revenue which 


would be needed in the new year and 


suggested aiternative methods of raising 


it—increasing the sales tax rate from 3 


per cent to 4 per 
$80 million or allowing the city to impose 
off-track betting bring 
$100 Either 


cent would raise about 


a tax on might 


in as much as million 
course would require legislative approval, 
although the latter would require legal- 


ization of off-track betting 
imposition of a tax 

The first public reaction was to ignore 
the sales proposal and to 
debate the The New 
York Times characteristically undertook 


a worldwide 


crease 


tax 
morals of betting 
survey of the results of 
generally the 


that 


such a tax, found that 


systems utilized varied but often, 
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too, revenues were not as high as some- 
that 


! : 
legislative 


also rec alled 


was 
York 


a study of such a 


times thought. It 
in 1954 a New 


committee had 


»tate 


made 


tax and found it practical but “socially, 


politically and economically inadvisable.” 


Instinctively reacting along 
both of 


lates came out opposed to off-track bet- 


these lines, 


the state’s gubernatorial candi- 


horse racing 
Wagner decided to push ahead 
’ 


however, and an- 


ting on 
Mayor 


with a new study, 


nounced he would appoint a committee 


of seven distinguished citizens to look 


into all the questions raised by the pro- 


nembers of the board 


feel that 


inclined to 


posal. Some of the 
of estimate w to 


Albany 
give the 


legislators 


proposed new tax more consid- 


eration this year than in the since 


' past, 
the state government itself will be look- 
revenues in the near future; 


ing for new 


certainly, they thought, city requests for 


more state aid might make no impression 
Meanwhile, every- 
that 


raising 


in Albany next 
to be hoping 


that 


year 


one seems something 


will develop so the rate of 


the sales tax will require no further 
mention. 

Of no help at all were several develop- 
ments in the transit situation, all of 


which presumably would add to the city’s 


requirements, as would the continuing 
demand by teachers for 

First, the New York Central 
which operates commuter and other serv- 


Station 


more money 


Railroad, 


ice into Grand Central and as 


the city’s third largest taxpayer 


about $16 million 


pays 
annually in real estate 
and other city taxes, demanded state and 

what it 
losses. It 


and other oper- 


local assistance m _ reducing 
called 


offered to ce 


operating 
track 
ating facil city, with certain 
exclusions, and in turn to rent them back 
effect 


reduce the company’s tax bill by a nego- 


from the city, the net being to 
has 


that 
into 


tiated amount. The railroad already 


a standing warning out to the city 


it might end all commuter service 
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Grand Central, abandon the terminal and 
stop train service at Harmon, New York, 
unless it gets some assistance with its 
financial difficulties. 

Secondly, a special report by Theodore 
Kheel, the impartial chairman of private 
and public transit industries in the city, 
stated that a rise in city transit fares to 
20 cents was inevitable in the next year 
and that it might rise to 25 cents or 30 
cents thereafter. To this the mayor was 
quoted as saying that he favored a 15- 
cent freeze by the legislature, any deficit 
thereafter being subsidized 
by current city revenues. 

Thirdly, the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road announced it planned to ask the city 
to subsidize a reported $1 million annual 
loss of its subsidiary, the Staten Island 
Rapid Transit Company. 

Finally, the city’s superintendent of 
schools, reviewing a report on the pay 
scales of city teachers, promised a vig- 
orous fight for higher salaries. 


presumably 


Warnings from Citizens 


Watchdog and advisory groups are off 
to an early start, too, and several sug- 
gestions have already come forward that 
the city just cannot bear much of ar 
increase in taxation, if any. The Citizens 
Budget Commission warned that the 
imposition of new or increased taxes by 
the city might jeopardize its position as 
the world’s greatest business and man- 
agement center. It suggested that the 
city try to effect “real economy” in gov- 
ernment before resorting to heavier tax- 
ation. Another source has proposed that 
the entire welfare program be scruti- 
nized, while a local opposition political 
figure has suggested that “what the city 
needs is a good dose of fiscal salts.” 

However all this turns out, one thing 
is certain: New York City’s 1959-1960 
budget basically will be determined in 
Albany by the legislature rather than in 
the city. Since new taxing power will 
be needed, legislative approval will be 
required and, since two opposing political 
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parties are involved, each will seek to 
gain whatever partisan advantage it can. 
This has customary, for New 
York City has no practical reserve of 
taxing or borrowing power. Hence any 
rise in the budget brings a 
debate. True, the city is authorized to 
levy a payroll tax, but this measure is 
so distasteful politically that its use is 
generally considered unlikely. The strug- 
gle has begun early this year, and its 
intensity can be expected to increase. 


Philadelphia Wage 
Tax Upheld 


The United States Court of Appeals, 
Third Circuit, has held that a New Jer- 
sey resident employed at the Navy Yard 
in Philadelphia was subject to the city’s 
1% per cent case of 
George E. Thompson. The employee had 
argued that he was immune from the 
tax because by traveling to from 
the Navy Yard by ferry boat, he was 
He also con- 


become 


statewide 


wage tax in the 


and 


never present in the city. 
tended that the federal government had 
sole jurisdiction at the Navy Yard over 
norresidents in Pennsylvania. The attor- 
ney general of New Jersey had inter- 
vened in behalf of the employee, who 
was joined in the case by about 3,500 
New Jersey residents similarly employed. 


State and Local 
Tax Collections Down 


Various state and local governments 
have reported declines in yields of cer- 
tain taxes in recent weeks, drops which 
are associated with business conditions 
in most instances. In Ohio 
collections were reported running about 
11 per cent below those of last year, 
although there has been some recent 
improvement. Oklahoma's state tax col- 
lections recently were reported down 
almost 6 per cent as compared with a 
year ago. 

The Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 


sales tax 
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merce states that last year’s stock market 


slump cost Philadelphia and its school 
district about $300,000, lost in personal 
property The Ohio state 


treasurer recently said that the recession 


tax revenues 


cost the state a loss in pari-mutuel bet- 


tings tax, collections running about 7 


per cent below last year. And in Minne- 
sota railroads paid about 25 per cent less 
in taxes in the half of 1958 than 
in the first half of 1957, largely reflecting 
a drop in iron ore traffic. Railroads pay 
Minnesota a tax of 5 per cent of gross 


earnings in the state. 


first 


INTERNS AT CITY HALL 


(Continued from page 496) 


things some young intern has learned 
in Phoenix and Kansas City. And of 
late, several states and even the fed- 
eral government have adopted varia- 
tions of the intern plan. New York 
State and the city of Los Angeles 
offer summer vacation jobs to college 


undergraduates who want to supple- 
ment their classroom instruction with 
practical experience in the hope that 
the young men will return to them 
after graduation. 

New York State pays half the tui- 
tion of its interns who want to take 
postgraduate work in public adminis- 
tration. Meantime, wages of interns 
in most cities are rising slowly. They 
don’t get rich, but most of them now 
can pay their expenses while they 
learn. 
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The cause of good government all 
over America owes much to Cook- 
ingham and Wilson for extending the 
intern plan. Wherever it has been 
tried, most citizens and taxpayers 
heartily approve of it after they see 
how well it works. The only opposi- 
tion has come from political hacks 
and hangers-on, who long for the 
good old days when all a man at city 
hall needed to know was the right 


people. 
EDITORIAL COMMENT 


(Continued from page 493) 


prehensive planning, in addition to 
these, was defeated last March by 
suburban voters. It would be logical 
to expect that, if the new metropoli- 
tan corporation handles these two 
vital services successfully, the people 
will eventually see fit to broaden its 
activities. 

These populous areas in the south- 
east and northwest corners of the 
country will not be the only or even 
the chief beneficiaries. Demonstra- 
tions that something can be done 
will spur on other civic and political 
leaders in their efforts in their own 
areas. They may not necessarily 
follow the Miami or Seattle pat- 
terns. Indeed, it is to be hoped 
that there will be considerable ex- 
perimentation and that a variety of 
methods may be tried. 
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Citizen Action 


Edited by Elsie S. Parker 





How Citizens 


Aid City Manager 


Administrators  Recite 
Examples of Civic Help 
Epitor’s Note.—The three articles 
below are summaries of talks given at 
the session on How Citizens Aid the 
City Manager, at the National Confer- 
ence on Government of the National 
Municipal League, Colorado Springs, 
September 15, 1958. 


Anaheim, California 
1954, 

city of Anaheim, California, growing 
at a rate of about 35 per cent per year, 
requirements for physical facilities out- 


N 1952, and again in with the 


stripped the city’s ability to meet them 
on a pay-as-you-go basis. Major needs 
were rapid expansion of the water sys- 
tem, sewerage, electrical distribution lines 
and streets. But additional fire stations, 
street lights and storm drains were obvi- 
ously going to follow shortly 

The solution appeared to be a request 
to the 
financing 
obligation bond issues. 
placed before the city council as a recom- 


taxpayers for endorsement of a 


plan in the form of general 


This solution was 


mendation for twenty-year bonds to cover 
major requirements. The recommenda- 
tion was thoroughly discussed by council. 
Enthusiasm picked up and approval fol- 
lowed. It was ready for support or re- 
jection by the voters. 

The citizens supported this decision of 
the council, in 1952 on a one-million- 
dollar bond issue by twelve to one, two 
years later on a three-and-a-half-million- 
dollar issue by sixteen to one. 

The 1954 
mayor in the lead, issuing statements out- 
lining the problems, the urgency and the 


campaign began with the 


solution recommended by the council 


The other councilmen followed with addi- 


tional support. Talks by the administra- 
tive officer were scheduled before service 
clubs and other civic groups. 

At this point, the chamber of commerce 
picked up the message. The campaign 
then went into full swing with the cham 
ber spearheading a full-fledged publicity 
The 


hand- 


drive. Its eagerness was catching 
retail had 


bills printed in glaring colors with catchy, 


merchants single page 


pertinent phrases. Each time a custom- 
er’s package was wrapped, a handbill was 
inserted. These were followed by ques 
tion-and-answer sheets in the same colors 

The word spread. The Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce fired up and joined the 
Endorsements came from 


Women’s clubs and PTA 


wanted 


campaign 
school officials 
social organizations 


groups and 


more information. This meant more talks, 
so the councilmen joined the lunch and 
The 


considerable publicity. 


dinner circuit. newspapers carried 


Editorial support 


frequent. Newspapers published a 


column of questions asked by a leading 


was 


and well loved shopkeeper and answered 
by the administrative officer 

City employees were being asked ques 
tions so they wanted more information 
Three talks were held for them to which 
the public was invited 
Notices about the 
bond issue were posted in the plants. Sev- 


eral house organs published statements by 


Industries joined in. 


plant managers or owners urging support 
and stating their reasons for feeling that 
the issue was important to the plant and 
its employees 

The last 


pandemonium \ 


week before the election was 


near one-page flyer 
using cartoons and short statements was 
mailed to each registered voter by the 


chamber of commerce. In place of their 
usual merchandising ads, merchants pub- 
a full 
yes” vote and pointing out the 
The October 14 


lished ads up to page urging a 


“ 


reasons 


result on was over- 
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whelming success—not by a group of city 
} 


officials but by express- 


ing confidenc« 
K. A. Murpock 
O fiicer 


{dministrative 


Spring field, Missouri 


Citizen interest and aid to the city ad 


ministration of Missouri, has 


the 


pring 
I 


from tl time the citizens 


shackles of the 


been rule 


decided to throw off the 
aldermanic form of government and move 
the 
The belief of the 


plan was evidenced not only by 


council-manager 
the 
its 


with progressive 


plan citizens in 
new 
adoption by a good margin but also by 
the 
even greater margin some two years later. 
This 


tion 


defeat of a recall movement by an 


brought Springfield recogni- 
All-America ( 1957 
and has seen it experience its most rapi 


ot 3 


spirit 


as an ity im 


d 
- 
/ 


growth—a phenomenal increase 
per cent since 1950 

Since Springfield adopted the manager 
plan in 1953 there have been at least six- 
teen instances in which citizen action has 
of outstanding im- 


Of 


developed programs 
the 
at least two stand 


Health. The 


been characte 


portance to community these, 
out 
had 


by delays and indeci- 


sanitation program 


zed 
sion, the total program being some fifteen 
years behind the city’s needs. A group of 
some 50 
$9,990,000 


soon be completed and will provide the 


citizens organized to sell a 


sewer program, which will 
most modern sanitation and treatment fa- 
cilities of any city in Missouri 

Traffic Our off-street 
gram is unique in that it 


veloped without resorting to bond issues. 


parking pro- 


has been de- 
Some 500 parking spaces have been pro- 
vided, including a two-level, street-access 
garage. The merchants in the area have 
signed notes for the purchase and con- 
struction of these facilities and the city 
Upon completion of 


title to the 


makes the payments 


payment of the loan, passes 


city. 


What is ahead for this city? The an- 
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swer is, a great era. The decision of two 
industries to 
Springfield is 


feel 


locate plants in 
to the fact that 
Each of 
at least two thousand 


major 
testimony 
outsiders its vigor. these 
plants will employ 
persons 

It is estimated that the population of 
the city by 1970 
150,000 and 170,000 


to these 


will number between 
This is a great testi- 
who 


the 


mony “grass roots” citizens 


have translated their dreams int 


this growth. 
W. B. Avery 


City Manager 


actions which are producing 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 


The United States Air Force Academy 
at Colorado Springs, Colorado, is an es- 
tablished fact. This institution, with its 
17,900-acre setting, miles of paved high- 
ways, adrhinistration buildings and hous- 
ing for all Air Force personnel, is nearly 
90 per cent completed 

Colorado Springs depends largely for 
its economy on the tourist trade and the 
military. The development of the Air 
Force Academy with the expenditure of 
nearly $150,000,000 for land, engineering 
and construction, has assisted materially 
With 2,520 cadets, 2,474 
5,200 dependents liv- 


in this economy 
officers and airmen, 
ing on post and 2,555 civilian employees, 
and an additional 400 airmen living off- 
base, with a total local annual payroll of 
$17 million and $9 million per year spent 
locally and the 
academy will be a major factor in our 


for materials supplies, 


stability. 
Location of the academy at Colorado 
Springs did not come easily. Forty-four 


states offered two hundred locations to 
the Site Committee and, even when these 
were screened down to the last three loca- 
Alton, Lake 
Wisconsin, and Colorado Springs, there 


still to 


tions of Illinois, Geneva, 


was a great deal be done. 


It all started back in 1949 when a local 
businessman was acquiring a haircut in 
a downtown barber shop. He noticed a 

° 
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small item in the newspaper stating that 
Secretary of Defense James Forrestal had 
appointed a committee to determine the 
need for an Air Force Academy. His 
imagination started running wild. Why 
not sell Colorado Springs as the location? 
If a real effort was made and we failed, 
the world would know that Colorado 
Springs was on the map. Either way we 
couldn't lose. 

The local chamber of commerce spear- 
headed the drive; the help of many civic 
leaders of the Pike’s Peak area was en- 
listed. It was a real fight. Altitude, dis- 
tance from centers of learning, rheumatic 
fever, shortage of water and many other 
obstacles were used by politicians and 
others to keep the academy out of the 
Rocky Mountains. The chamber of com- 
merce spent $30,000 for surveys, trips and 
other expenses, and Colorado Springs, 
through its utilities departments, tele- 
scoped a planned ten-year $20 million 
program for the expansion of its water 
and electric power supply into a three- 
year program. 

Individual citizens gave of their time 
and, in the final stages, even of their 
health. The city made many commit- 
ments of water, power and gas facilities. 
The reputation of our local police and fire 
departments had a bearing on the out- 
come. County officials cooperated with 
zoning, school authorities solved school 
problems, and the state legislature was 
called into extraordinary session on June 
14, 1954, to appropriate one million dollars 
to purchase the initial site. 

On April 1, 1954, President Eisenhower 
signed Public Law 325, authorizing con- 
struction of the academy and, on June 24, 
1954, Secretary of Air Talbot named 
Colorado Springs as its location. 

Thus, because of one imaginative busi- 
nessman and the combined efforts of gov- 
ernment and citizens, the Air Force 
Academy at Colorado Springs is now an 
established fact. 

Joun M. Brery 
City Manager 
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Citizenship Insurance 
The Citizens 


and Hennepin County used Citizenship 
Day, September 17, as the date of launch- 
ing its 1958-59 “Citizens Search” for new 


League of Minneapolis 


The theme for the search this 
The 


sales pitch was that “membership in the 


members. 
year was “Citizenship Insurance.” 


league is the best way to assure yourself 
and your children a good community in 
which to live.” The search was conducted 
by some four hundred 
men” mainly through their own 


“insurance sales- 
firms, 
using as their sales piece an attractive 


Citizens League insurance certificate. 


Citizen Committees 

Several articles describing the Citizens 
Action Committee of Norwalk, Connecti- 
-“The Mag- 
Pur- 


cut, have appeared in Mark 
azine of Norwalk and Environs.” 
pose of the committee “is to study and 
report on the various aspects of the fu- 
ture growth of our city with particular 
reference to long range problems,” says 
William T. Grumbly. The committee is 
comprised of thirteen 
“whose members include 
tial citizens interested in building a bet- 
ter Norwalk.” 

One important subcommittee is study- 
ing the city’s charter with a view to its 
revision; another has undertaken the task 
of studying municipal finances; others 
are investigating the best use of city hall 
facilities, the city dump and incinerator, 
best land use, zoning, etc. 


ubcommittees, 


many substan- 


Candidates Questioned 


Candidates for the New York State 
legislature from New York City have 
been questioned on their opinions regard- 
ing important problems which will be 
before the legislative body during its 1959 
They cover: (1) election re- 
permanent 
party 


session. 
forms, including 
and primary dates; (2) 
including direct election of leaders, official 


registration 
controls, 


(Continued on page 533) 
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Researcher's Digest . 


Edited by Ralph W. Conant 





Magistrates’ Courts 
Reexamined 


PEL-BMR Reports on 


Philadelphia Problem 


6¢F"HE fundamental complaint against 

the magistrates’ courts is that they 
do not regularly give to Philadelphia fair 
or effective administration of the judicial 
In its re- 
cently published report, The Magistrates’ 
Courts of Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 


1958, 221 pages), the Bureau of Munici- 


functions entrusted to them.” 


pal Research and Pennsylvania Economy 
League sets forth an eighteen-point pro- 


which could be 


constitutional 


gram of improvement 
the 
framework. The report points out, how- 
ever, that “The 
provement can be brought about only by 


made within present 


fullest measure of im- 
changing the constitutional structure gov- 
erning the magistrates’ courts” thus en- 
abling the state legislature to supplement 
recommendations additional meas- 
ures. The specific proposals for improve- 


ment 


with 


via constitutional amendment are 
these: 

@ Establish a single magistrates’ court 
leaving the state legislature to determine 
the number of magistrates 

® Eliminate the 


provision for limited voting in the elec- 


present constitutional 
tion of magistrates 

@ Apply the “Pennsylvania Plan” to 
the selection of magistrates. Each magis- 


trate would be seated initially by ap- 


pointment and, after a period of service, 
the would determine whether 
to retain office full term. 
voted against his reten- 


electorate 
him in for a 
If the majority 
tion, a vacancy would exist, to be filled 
by appointment 

@ Consider lengthening the term of the 
magistrates to equal those of the judges 
of higher courts in Philadelphia. 


® Permit the state legislature to deter- 
mine the civil jurisdiction of the magis- 
trates. 

The early chapters of the revised re- 
port sketch the history of the magistrates’ 


] the 


courts and describe the functions of 
magistrates and their place in the scheme 
the 


disposition of 


of justice. Deficiencies of magis- 


tracy—such as improper 
criminal cases, effects of political influ- 
ence and poor money handling practices— 
are discussed in the chapter entitled “The 
Magistrates’ Courts in Operation.” Three 
further sections are devoted to analysis 
of the qualifications and environment of 
the magistrate and the court machinery. 

The for im- 


provements is given in detail in the final 


eighteen-point proposal 


chapter of the report. 


Miami Metro Study 
Gets Support 


The Ford Foundation has approved a 
grant of $50,000 to the University of 
Miami for a joint study of the political, 
governmental of 
metropolitan government in Dade County. 


and economic aspects 
The report, which is to be completed 
in one year, will cover the background 
and life history of the Dade County ex- 
periment as well as an analysis of the 
forces responsible for key decisions. A 
subordinate purpose of the research is an 
evaluation of the problems attendant to 
creating, installing and 
effectively the metropolitan government. 
The present grant is the first from a 
$250,000 appropriation set aside by the 
Foundation’s Division of Public Affairs, 
Urban and Region Affairs, for a series of 


administering 


case studies of metropolitan action pro- 
the urban 
training programs in 
universities. York Willbern, di- 
the Institute of 


grams to serve as bases of 


research and se- 


lected 


rector of Government 
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Research at the University of Indiana, 
is over-all coordinator of the program. 

The Miami study is considered particu- 
larly important because the metropolitan 
government established in July 1957 is the 
first and only such local government now 
operating in the United States. 

The of The 
studies made 
versity researchers, governmental officials 


results Ford Foundation 


will be available to uwuni- 
and civic leaders concerned with metro- 


politan problems throughout the nation. 


Decision-Making Research 
Projects Compiled 


The Graduate School of Business and 
Public Administration of Cornell Uni- 
versity has published Decision Making: 
An Annotated Bibliography (Ithaca, New 
York, 1958, 111 pages, $3.50) by Paul 
Wasserman and Fred S. Silander. The 
effort was supported by the McKinsey 
Foundation for Management Research, 
Inc. The compilation brings together a 
widely scattered group of writings which 
cut across all the areas and 
scientific inquiry. 


of social 


Abstracts accompanying each item are 
descriptive rather than critical; criticism 
is exercised only by virtue of inclusion or 
exclusion. Most selections were pub- 
lished since 1945. None are later than 
1957. Important landmark publications 
issued earlier than 1945 are included. 
Citations exclude foreign language publi- 
cations. A complete author index and 
title index facilitate location of individual 
items. 


West Virginia 
Tax System Criticized 


West Virginia is among a dozen or so 
of the poorest states in the union. Among 
the 48 states it ranked 36th in “economic 


ability” in 1953. Comparative studies 
show that the effort to raise public reve- 
nues is at an equally low level. The 
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ranks 36th in the state-local 


Thus, West Virginia is in 


state also 
tax effort. 
the doubly unfortunate position of com- 
bining economic ability well below the 
national with low tax effort 
Only Kentucky and 
Arkansas—are similarly situated 

These facts are revealed in The Eco- 
nomic Impact of State and Local Taxes 
in West Virginia Business 
College of West 
Virginia University, Morgantown, June 
1958, 51 pages) by Edwin W. Hanczaryk 
and James H. Thompson 

The study also finds that West Vir- 
ginia relies more heavily than other states 


average 


two other states 


(Bureau of 


Research, Commerce, 


on sales and excise taxes and that as a 
result the state and local tax structure is 
extremely Total 
nearly 8 per cent of family income up 
to $1,000 and only 3.4 per cent of family 
incomes of $10,000 or more 

Several other serious weaknesses in the 
and 


regressive taxes are 


structure are cited 


listed 


state-local tax 
recommendations are 


Transportation Studied 
By Cleveland Metro 


The Cleveland Metropolitan 
Commission (Metro) has published a 
report of its Study Group on Transporta- 
tion titled Transportation in Greater 
Cleveland (Cleveland, July 1958, 26 pages, 
$1.00). 

The study concludes that: “The pub- 
being 


Services 


lic transportation activities now 
carried on by the local governments in 
Greater Cleveland should be reallocated 
between Cuyahoga County and the mu- 
nicipalities in order to achieve more or- 
derly formulation of policy and adminis- 
tration of operations, along the pattern 
established in ensuing recommendations.” 
The report presupposes establishment of 
with an 


a metropolitan government 


and representative legislative 


The commission has reserved the 


elected 
body. 

right, however, to consider other alterna- 
tives for over-all governmental structure 
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beyond the one outlined in the trans- 
portation report 

This is Metro’s thirteenth publication 
aspects of metropolitan 


dealing with 


problems in Cleveland. The predecessor 
to the present one, Transportation in the 
Cleveland Metropolitan Area, was Public 
Service's to the 


Administration report 


Metro study group 


Schenectady Bureau Begins 
County Tax Study 


The Schenectady Bureau of Municipal 
Research has begun a long-range study 
to determine whether real estate taxation 
is fair and adequate as the main source 
of revenue for local government and 
schools. 

The 
scriptive title, 
of Schenectady County; 1957 
for Local G 
Ending in 

The 


which 


the de- 


Structure 


initial publication bears 
Local Tax 
Tax Levies 


iF iscal 


(July 1958, seven 


The 


vernment and Scho 
1958 
interprets a 


Years 
text series of 
the 
explains the role of taxation in the com- 


pages) 
charts in data are compiled, 
munity and suggests alternatives to the 


property tax—the main revenue source 


at the local level 


Two Bureaus Publish 
Municipal Manuals 


The Bureau of Public 
of Boston University and the Bureau of 


Administration 


Government Research of the University 
of Oklahoma have recently issued pub- 
lications describing municipal forms of 
government in their respective states. 
The Oklahoma handbook, titled Okla- 
homa Municipal Forms 
(Norman, June 1958, 154 pages, $1.50) 


statutory 


Government 


municipal 
as the 


forms of 
the 
variety of home rule plans offered under 


describes 
government in state as well 
Oklahoma Law 

The Massachusetts Municipal Hand- 
book (Boston, 1958, 114 pages), now in 
has become a 


impor- 


edition, 
filled 


annual 
handbook 


its third 


reference with 
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tant factual and statistical materials per- 
to 
municipal tax rates, census of 


taining municipal matters. Topics 
include : 
Massachusetts, directory of city and town 
officials, municipal law notes, legislation 
of interest to cities and towns, the effect 
of the 


Massachusetts 


uniform commercial codes on 


municipal practices and 


more than a half dozen others 


Appropriation by Automation? 


The Missouri Public Expenditure Sur- 
vey revealed in a September publication, 
Automation (Jefferson 


Appropriation by 
City, Missouri, 1956, 6 pages, 50 cents) 
that 86.5 
propriations are wholly or partially pre- 
the 
earmarked 


per cent of Missouri state ap 


determined. Forty-one per cent of 
budget is constitutionally 
More than one third comprises special 
Nine per 
federal 


purpose federal funds cent 


are state funds to match funds 
Approximately 21 per cent are statutory 
commitments of state funds by previous 
legislatures. Another 2 per cent are in- 
stitutional receipts and fees earmarked to 
the agencies which collect them. 

The study concludes that: “While each 
case would require thorough inquiry, it 
is probable that study of the state’s fis- 
cal structure would reveal instances of 
needless precommitments of the legisla- 
ture and governor that could be cor- 
rected.” 

New Edition 

The County Supervisors Association of 
California has issued the third edition of 
its book, 
fornia 
$1.75). 


revision of 


Government in Cali- 
1958, 159 


The new edition is a complete 


County 
(Sacramento, pages, 


older ones and takes into 
account new legislation affecting counties 
passed in recent years. It contains chap- 
ters the 
responsibility of California county gov- 


others county 


on history, organization and 


ernments as well as on 


expenditures and revenues, public health, 
law, welfare and many other functions 
performed by the counties. 
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Housing Regulations Examined 


Federally aided urban renewal and re- 
development programs have caused many 
local officials to turn their attention to 
the adequacy of codes and programs for 
the regulation of housing conditions. The 
present report, Local Regulations of 
Housing Conditions in California (Bu- 
reau of Public Administration, University 
of California, Berkeley, June 1958, 54 
pages, $2.50), by John F. McCarty, is a 
detailed survey of ordinances and en- 
forcement programs found in 216 Cali- 
fornia cities. Survey data in the text is 
appropriately preceded by a brief review 
of: (1) provisions of federal legislation 
aiding local urban renewal, (2) activi- 
ties of state governments in the realm 
of housing regulations, and (3) local 
regulations which have been utilized by 
major cities in the United States. 


Legislative Guide Issued 


The Bureau of Governmental Reséarch 
of the University of Maryland recently 
issued The Legislative Process in Mary- 
land (College Park, 1958, 84 pages), by 
George A. Bell. The pamphlet describes 
formal organizational and procedural as- 
pects of the Maryland legislature. A brief 
final chapter deals superficially with 
leadership and political dynamics. 


Urban Growth Factors W eighed 


The Impact of Population Growth in 
the South Coastal Area of Santa Barbara 
County as It Affects Governmental Serv- 
ices (Santa Barbara College, University 
of California, December 1957, 94 pages), 
by J. Fred Halterman, is a survey of past 
and present geographic, economic and 
governmental factors that, projected into 
the future, become the basis of estimated 
governmental costs to supply the services 
required by new population. Chapters 
cover population, economic base, govern- 
mental facilities, service standards and 
cost of future governmental services in 
the area. 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL REVIEW 


| November 


Report from Vermont 


Vermont's Little Hoover Commission is 
recommending a series of measures that 
would greatly strengthen the executive 
office of the governor. One step sug- 
gested is the appointment of a commis- 
sioner of administration. The group has 
also urged making departments clearly 
responsible to the chief executive, con- 
solidating agencies to diminish the gov- 
ernor’s control span and eliminating mul- 
The 


group has recommended a four-year term 


tiple heads of administrative units 


for the governor and five elected state 
officials. Under this proposal, state elec- 
tions would be held in off-presidential 
years. 

Rolf N. B. Haugen of the University 
of Vermont is executive director. John 
D. Langmuir, specialist in reorganization 
of state government and former adminis- 
assistant to New 
Adams, will do 
and research work on the project 


trative Hampshire's 


Governor consultative 


Suburban Consolidation Urged 


From the point of view of administra- 
tive efficiency and Grosse 
Pointe, Grosse Pointe Park and Grosse 
Pointe Farms in Detroit's suburbs would 
be better off as one city. This is the 
conclusion of the Citizens Research Coun- 
cil of Michigan based on facts and figures 
in its 45-page report, Consolidation of the 
Cities of Grosse Pointe, Grosse Pointe 
Park and Grosse Pointe Farms (July 


1958, $1.00). 


economy 


Industrialization Aid Surveyed 


State and municipal aid programs for 
industrial development in West Virginia 
are described by Paul E. Kidd in Gov- 
ernmental Assistance to Industrial De- 
velopment in West Virginia (Bureau for 
Government Research, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, 1958, 52 pages). 
The study deals with state promotion of 
industry, the role of municipal govern- 
ment, aspects of municipal services and 
local industrial development groups. 
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Urban Renewal Programs 


The Citizens Research Council of 
Michigan has issued A Memorandum on 
Urban Renewal (Detroit, 1958, 


17 pages) to acquaint public officials and 


August 


interested citizens with urban renewal 
programs authorized by federal and state 
The memorandum was pre- 
pared by Friedland with the 


assistance of the Research Council's staff. 


legislation 
Louis S 


Planning Developments Traced 


Municipal Planning in West Virginia 
t Research, West 
1958, 


Davis, traces the 


(Bureau for Governme: 
Virginia University, Morgantown, 
37 pages), by Claude J 
development of municipal planning in the 
state and the important position it has 
in municipal government. The pamphlet 
the 1 for municipal planning, 


explains 


cites nec 


the organizational procedures, 


the master plan, urban renewal and state 


aid programs 
New Ford Metro Grant 


The Ford Foundation has earmarked 
$900,000 for a study of common economic 
I the six- 


An 


raised through local 


governmental problems in 
county Detroit 


equal sum must be 


and 


metropolitan area 


contributors 


Name Change Announced 
The Municipal League of Toledo has 
the Toledo Municipal 
The name change will not affect 


become Greater 
League. 
the program or activities of the organiza- 
tion. It will continue its research on the 
organization, operation and finances of 
all local the Toledo 


metropolitan area. 
Publish Proceedings 
Proceedings of the Texas Conference 
on Metropolitan Problems, held in Aus- 
tin, May 16-17, 1958, were published in 


governments in 
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July by the Institute of Public Affairs of 
Texas (Austin, 102 
volume contains all 


the University of 
The 
thirteen papers presented at the confer- 


pages, $1.00). 


ence. 
New GRA Directory Issued 


Governmental Research Association has 
the 1958-1959 Directory of Or- 


- 
Profession 


issued 
ganizations and Individuals 
Research 


Ye ork, 61 


Governmental 


(New 


ally Engaged in 
and Related Activities 
pages, $5.00). 


CITIZEN ACTION 


(Continued from page 528) 


designations by party certificate and op- 
(3) 


includ- 


tional deposit in lieu of petitions; 


fundamental democratic controls, 


ing the right of constitutional initiative 


improvement of legislative 


(4) 
judges’ staffs; (5) city finances, includ- 


and proce- 


dures ; court reorganization and 
ing home rule in taxation and state aid; 
(6) highway safety, including organiza- 
tion of a department of motor vehicles 
and compulsory car inspection; (7) edu- 
cation, including use of regular teachers 
substitutes and changes in the 


Bureau of Attendance Supervision; (8) 


instead of 


discrimination 
the State 


Discrimination to 


discrimination, including 


and the power of 


\gainst 


in housing 
Commission 
initiate complaints 


TV ‘inquiry’ Program 


The Municipal League of Seattle and 
King County has been conducting a TV 
over KING, Sun- 
have 


series titled “Inquiry” 
days at 3 P.M. 
covered Seattle's 
farm, the 
training. 

tor and several panel members. 


Recent programs 


alcoholic rehabilitation 


superior pupil, and teacher 


Participants include a modera- 





Books in Review 


Constitutions 


REPORT ON THE PROBLEM OF SIMPLIFI- 
CATION OF THE CONSTITUTION. By Inter- 
Law School Committee of the Special 
Legislative Committee on the Revision 
and Simplification of the Constitution. 
New York City, The Committee, 1958. 
xiv, 225 pp. 

This is the publication of 
Rockefeller Committee which was origi- 
nally created to prepare the way for the 
proposed constitutional 
New York State, serving later as a leg- 
until the completion 
studies. The 
Walter Gellhorn of 
representa- 


first the 


convention in 
islative committee 

of its constitutional 
headed by 

Columbia University 
tives from eight other law schools, dis- 
closes that of the 54 sections in the New 
York constitution, 23 can and should 
be stricken from the constitution 
tirely and eighteen more extremely cum- 
bersome and probably harmfully detailed 
sections can and should be rewritten and 
“The committee 


com- 
mittee, 
with 


en- 


substantially shortened. 
finds itself literally amazed by the extent 
York 


contains hollow phrases, defective provi- 


to which the constitution of New 


sions and creakingly antiquated policies 

preserved for no better reason 
than that nobody has bothered to remove 
them.” 


R.S.C. 


Chicago Government 


THe GOVERNMENTS OF CHICAGO. By 
Harvey M. Karlen. Chicago, Courier 
Publishing Company, 1958. 314 pp. $6.50. 

This volume is a detailed account of 
the history and structure of functions of 
the governments of the city of Chicago 
and Cook County. Intended as a contribu- 
tion to a broader understanding of what 
city governments do and how they are 
organized to do it, its purpose is well 
served by the wealth of carefully docu- 
mented current and historical facts. As 
the author points out, this is primarily a 


resource book and not a research docu- 
ment or critical appraisal of the city 
government. 

R.W.C. 


City Administrator 


THe Rove or tHe City ADMINISTRATOR 
tN New York City. By Chew-Kawn 
Wong. New York, Management Services 
Associates, 1958. 64 pp. Charts 
Free. 


Inc., 


This study correctly describes the job 
of administrator under strong mayors in 
New York and seven other large cities, 
including useful diagrams of the charter 
structure of New York, San 
Los Angeles, Newark and Philadelphia. 


Francisco, 


The major part of the pamphlet is de- 
voted to a description of the actual opera- 
tions of the New York City administra- 
tor’s office in its first three years, showing 
the administrator to be primarily a well 
equipped investigator of specific matters 
involving more than one department. 

R.S.C 


Salaries 


New Price Tacs For GOVERNMENT 
Manacers. By Carl W. Robinson. 
printed from Harvard Business Review, 
1958, 


Re- 
September-October 1958. 3oston, 
6 pp. $1.00. (Discount on quantity or- 
ders.) (Apply Harvard Business Review, 
Soldiers Field Station, Boston 63.) 


Finding salaries in public office 
lower than in private business, this study 


shows that raising them would usually 


top 


add only a trivial percentage to costs. 
It submits some rating systems and job 
evaluation methods used in industry. 


Voting Statistics 


America Votes 1956-1957. 
and Edited by Richard M. 
New York, The Macmillan 
1958. 465 pp. $12.50. 

Second biennial 


Compiled 
Scammon. 
Company, 
massive 


issue of this 


534 
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array of election results by counties, en- 
larged this time by addition of statistics 
of party primaries, ward maps of all cities 
over 500,000, etc 


Single Tax 


THe Sevr-Suprortine Cry. 
bert M. Tucker. New York, 
Schalkenbach Foundation, 1958. 
$1.00 


sy Gil- 
Robert 
100 pp. 
An ANALYSIS OF THE PoTENTIAL EF- 
Towarp A LAND 
Tax. By Eli 
Schwartz and James E. Wert. Albany, 
New York, Economic Education League, 
1958 $1.00 


FECTS OF A MOVEMENT 


VALUE BAsep PROPERTY 


95 pp 


The first volume restates the familiar 


arguments for taxing land more heavily 


and untaxing buildings, with current ap- 
plications and evidence 

The second is a study of sample prop- 
erties in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, as they 


would be taxed if the city proceeded to 
buildings as it and the 46 other 
that 


Public 


untax 
third 
mitted to do 
1951. 


Additional Books 
And Pamphlets 


Accounting 


class cities of state are per- 


under Law 299 of 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FourTH GoOVERN- 
FINANCE IN- 
Austin, Uni- 


Public 


ACCOUNTING AND 
stitute, April 21-22, 1958 
versity of Texas, Institute of 
Affairs, 1958. 42 pp 


MENTAI 


Civic Annual 


AMERICAN PLANNING AND Civic AN- 
NUAL, A 
the Fields of Planning, Parks, Housing, 
Con- 


Includ- 


Record of Civic Advance in 

Improvement and 
Natural 
ing Addresses Delivered at the National 
Citizens Planning Main 
Street 1969, Held in Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas, June 9-12, 1957, and addresses De- 
37th Meeting of 


Neighborhood 


servation of Resources, 


Conference on 


livered at the Annual 


BOOKS IN REVIEW 35 


the National Conference on State Parks, 
Held at Lake Itasca State Park, Minne- 
sota, September 18-21, 1957, Including the 
Roll Call of the States. Edited by Har- 
lean James and Dora A Wash- 

D.C., American Planning and 
Civic Association, 1957. x, 220 pp. $3.00 


Padgett 


ington 5, 


Civil Defense 


THe MUNICIPAL VIEWPOINT ON CIVIL 
Derense, 1958 


from 153 


Compiled from question- 


naire replies American cities, 


and including references to some 30 
others. Chicago, American Municipal As- 


sociation, 1958. 84 pp. $2.00 


Debt 


DIRECTORY OF MUNICIPAL 
DEALERS OF THE UNITED STATES 
York 4, The Bond Buyer, 1958. 
Trade Price, $2.00; others, $5.00 


30ND 
New 
432 pp 


Directories 


Directory oF ARIZONA CITY AND 


Town OFFICIALS. 
Arizona Cities and Towns, 1958. 


League of 
23 pp 


Phoenix, 


DIRECTORY OF PENNSYLVANIA STATE 


AND Locat GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS, 
AGENCIES AND As 
by Sibyl Welch Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Internal Affairs, 


Bureau of Municipal Affairs, 1958. 94 pp 


SOCIATIONS. Compiled 


Harrisburg, 


MUNICIPAL AND County OFFICIALS OF 
Cotorapo. 1958 Directory. Boulder, Colo- 


rado Municipal League, 1958. 31 pp. $5.00. 


Economics 


THE 
Crepit. Chicago, 
Comptroller, 1958. 
THe “Littte” 
of U. S. Area Development. 
Committee for Economic 

1958. 60 pp. 50 cents. 


Basts or Cuicaco's 
Office of the City 
32 pp. Illus 


EcoNoMIES 


Economic 


Problems 
New York, 


Development, 


Education 
Tue Pursuit oF Excettence. Epuca- 
TION AND THE FutTuRE oF AMERICA. Panel 
Report V of the Special Studies Project, 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund. Garden City, 
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New York, Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
1958. 60 pp. 75 cents. 

A Srupy or Facutty DEMAND AND 
Suppty 1n CALIFORNIA HIGHER Epuca- 
TION 1957-1970. Prepared for the Liaison 
Committee of The Regents of the Uni- 
versity of California and the California 
State Board of Education. Berkeley, Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1958. 84 pp. 


English Parishes 

PARISH ADMINISTRATION—Being a 
Treatise on the Administration of Rural 
Parishes by Parish Councils, Parish 
Meetings and Other Parish Authorities. 
By Charles Arnold-Baker. London WC2, 
England, Methuen and Co. Ltd., 1958. 
xiv, 432 pp. 42s. 


Financial Reporting 
EVALUATION OF MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 
AS A Gutpe For Betrer FINANCIAL RE- 
PORTING. By Raymond E. Hengren. 
Chicago 37, Municipal Finance Officers 
Association of the United States and 

Canada, 1958. 8 pp. 75 cents. 


Golf Course Subdivisions 
DeveLopinc Gotr Course Suvuppivi- 
sions. By G. H. Crabtree, Jr. Wash- 
ington 6, D.C., Urban Land Institute, 
Urban Land, September 1958. 5 pp. 
$1.00. 
Industrial Development 
INDUSTRIAL EvoLUTION oF CoLUMBUS, 
Onto. By Henry L. Hunker. Columbus, 
Ohio State University, College of Com- 
Administration, Bureau of 
xxv, 260 pp. 


merce and 
Business Research, 1958. 
$4.00. 
Inspection 

BUILDING AND Fire INspection. Pro- 
ceedings of the 1958 Building and Fire 
Inspectors Institute. Madison 3, League 
of Wisconsin Municipalities, 1958. 54 
pp. $2.00. 

International Affairs 

Secect List or Recent ACQUISITIONS. 
The James Thomson Shotwell Library. 
New York 17, Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 1958. 47 pp. 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL REVIEW 


[ November 


Land Use 

Are Ursan LANpD Pressures Easinc? 
By Robinson Newcomb. Washington 6, 
D. C., Urban Land Institute, Urban Land, 
May 1958. 4 pp. $1.00. 

A PLAN FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
Property AT PAWTUCKAWAY 
Concord, New Hampshire State 
Commission, 


STATE 
LAKE. 
Planning & 
1958. 


Development 
23 pp. Maps. 
Law Enforcement 

A Survey OF THE DeveLopMENT, Ok- 
GANIZATION AND ACTIVITIES OF THE IN- 
VESTIGATIVE LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES 
oF THE Unitep States Treasury De- 
PARTMENT. By Earl MacPherson. Los 
Angeles, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, School of Public Administration, 
John W. Fund, 1958. 127 pp 
$3.00. (Apply Southern 
California Bookstore, Los Angeles 7.) 


Donner 
University of 


Manuals 
Frank 


Portland, Maine 


MAINE MUNICIPAL MANUAL 
G. Chapman, Editor 
Municipal Association, 1958. 110 pp 

A MANUAL FoR LouISIANA LEGISLA- 
Official Handbook and Guidebook 
Legislature. Jaton 


TORS. 
of the 
Rouge, Louisiana 
1958. xiii, 161 pp. 
Metropolitan Areas 
SUBURBS. 


Louisiana 


Legislative Council, 


CHAOS IN THE Armies of 
horse-and-buggy 
in foolhardy isolation and without fore- 
sight, are duplicating services, shunning 
your 
money. By Lawrence Des 
Moines, Iowa, Meredith Publishing Com- 
pany, Better Homes and Gardens, Octo- 
ber 1958. 7 pp. 35 cents. 

GrowTH PROBLEMS OF THE NIAGARA 
CommunIty. Niagara Falls, New York, 
Niagara Falls Board of Education, Adult 
Education Division, 1958. 24 pp. 

Local Tax Competition WITHIN 
METROPOLITAN AREAS. By Mabel Walker. 
Princeton, New Jersey, Tax Institute, 
Tax Policy, July 1958. 8 pp. 25 cents 


governments, moving 


responsibility, and throwing away 
Lader. 
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METROPOLITAN (GOVERN- 
April 8, 1958. Los 
Chamber of 


PROCEEDINGS 
MENT SYMPOSIUM. 
Angeles 54, Los Angeles 
Commerce, State and Local Government 
Committee, 1958. 113 pp. $3.50. 

REPORT OF THE METROPOLITAN DEVELOP- 
MENT COMMITTEE Madison, Wisconsin, 
Madison Metropolitan Development Com- 
mittee, 1958. 54 pp. 


Parking Industry 

OperaTinc Cost 
National 
Variously 


PARKING INDUSTRY 
Washington 5, D. C 


1958. 


SURVEY 
Parking Association, 
paged 

Personnel 


PERSONNEL RESEARCH Frontiers. A 


review of personnel research activities 


and facilities, with special reference to 
their implication for government. By Ce- 
Personnel 


$3.50 


Chicago, Public 
176 pp 


cil E. Goode. 

Association, 1958. viii, 
Politics 

Corporation. By 

The Fund 

14 pp. 


PoLITIcSs AND THE 
Hacker. New York, 


Republic, Inc., 1958 


Andrew 
for the 


Population 

Mositity OF THE POPULATION OF THE 
Unitep States Aprit 1956 to 1957. 
Washington 25, D.C., U. S. Department 
Bureau of the 
Reports, 


cents 


Census, 
July 21, 


of Commerce, 
Current Population 
1958. 17 pp. 25 
PoPULATION Edited by 

Minneapolis, University 
Press, 1958. x, 160 pp. 


THE AHEAD. 
Roy G. Francis 
of Minnesota 
$3.75. 
Public Health 

HANDBOOK FoR MASSACHUSETTS BoarpDs 
or Heattu. A Guide for the Members 
of a Municipal Board of Health in 
Massachusetts and for Selectmen Acting 
as a Board of Health. Amberst, Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, Bureau of Gov- 
ernment Research, 1958. 48 pp. 


Public Library 
At Your Service. 
Library. A Report for 


Newark Public 
1943-1957. By 


BOOKS IN 
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Newark 1, New 
1958. 36 pp. 


Alexander L. Crosby. 
Public 
Public Welfare 
CEDARBROOK 
ment and Services at the Lehigh County 
Institution District Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania Economy League, Inc., Le- 
high Valley Branch, 1958. 101 pp 


Jersey, Library, 


A Survey of Manage- 


Home. 


Purchasing 
PURCHASING MANUAL. San 
Francisco 11, Public 
Institute, 1958. 73 pp 


Pusiic 
Management Re- 


search $3.50. 


Recreation 

GOVERNMENT AND NATURAL RESOURCES 

WILDLIFE AND RECREATION 
Worcester. Uni- 
Kansas, Governmental Re- 
search 1958. 48 pp. 

RECREATION \ Guide to Books on 
New York, National Recrea- 
32 pp 


IN KANSAS 
3y Joann Lawrence, 
versity of 
Center, 


Recreation 
tion Association, September 1958. 


Refuse Disposal 


Reruse Disposat Facts. Westport, 


Citizens’ Planning As- 
1958. 42 pp. 


Connecticut, The 
sociation of Westport, Inc., 
Research 

A Report on GOVERNMENTAL 
STUDIES THE BrooKINGs 
Institution 1953-58. By Paul T. David. 
Washington 6, D.C., The Brookings In- 
stitution, 1958. 62 pp. 


THE 
PROGRAM OF 


Salaries 
Leacue SAL- 
Park, the 


MUNICIPAL 
1958 


MARYLAND 
ARY SURVEY College 


League, 1958. 38 pp. $3.00. 


Shopping Centers 
A RE-EXAMINATION OF THE SHOPPING 
Center Market. By Hoyt. 


Washington 6, D.C., Urban Land Insti- 
tute, September 1958. 13 pp. $2.00. 


Homer 


State Government 
Kentucky GoveRNMENT. By John 
Estill Reeves. Lexington, University of 
Kentucky, Bureau of 
search, 1958. 108 pp. 


Government Re- 
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Statistics 


STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE UNITED 
States 1958. 79th Annual Edition. Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1958. 
xii, 1040 pp. $3.75. (Apply Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C.) 

Suburbs 

THe SusursAN ComMuNitTy. (A 
Sourcebook of the Sociological Patterns 
that Shape the Lives of Forty Million 

Edited by William M. 
New York, G. P. Putnam’s 

xxviii, 416 pp. $6.50. 


Americans. ) 
Dobriner. 


Sons, 1958. 


Surveys 

Tue City GoveRNMENT OF HuntTs- 
VILLE, ALABAMA. An Organizational Sur- 
vey. By James E. Larson, Robert J. 
Frye and Walter F. Koch. University, 
University of Alabama, Bureau of Pub- 
lic Administration, 1958. 31 pp. 

SpriIncG VALLEY Topay AND ToMor- 
row. By Don B. Leiffer, Richard Bigger 
and Orin K. Cope. San Diego 15, San 
Diego State College, Public Affairs Re- 
search Institute, 1958. 57 pp. $1.50. 


Taxation and Finance 

CoMPENDIUM OF City GOVERNMENT 
FINANCES IN 1957. Washington 25, D.C., 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, 1958. vi, 148 pp. $1.00. 
(Apply Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.) 

MunicipAL ReveNvUE Sources’ IN 
MARYLAND. By Maurice E. O'Donnell. 
College Park, University of Maryland, 
College of Business and Public Admin- 
istration, Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search, 1958. 44 pp. $1.00. 

THe Municrpat TAx Propitem Looms. 
New York 17, Citizens Budget Commis- 
sion, Inc., 1958. 33 pp. 

State ADMINISTERED, LocaLty Im- 
posep Taxes. By Lynn F. Anderson. 
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Chicago 37, Municipal Finance Officers 
United States and 


75 cents. 


Association of the 
Canada, 1958. 8 pp. 
SumMaARY oF City GovERNMENT FI- 
NANCES IN 1957. Washington 25, D.C., 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, 1958. 22 pp. 15 cents. 
GOVERNMENTAL  FI- 
NANCES IN 1957 D.C., 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, 1958. 37 pp. 25 cents 
SurRvEY OF FINANCES OF MUNICIPALI 
Tres IN Harris County 1957 Fiscal 
Year. Houston, Texas, Tax 
Association, 1958. 16 pp. 
TotaL GovERNMENT EXPENDITURES IN 
1956. $y Jeanne-Louise Haviland. 
Princeton, New Jersey, Tax Institute, 
Tax Policy, May 1958. 8 pp. 25 cents 


1958 


SUMMARY OF 
Washington 25, 


Research 


Rounp-Up of Tax 
Cheyenne, Wyoming Taxpayers 
1958. 25 pp 

Your Tax Dotrar. Where it 
From ... Where it Goes... 
ernment in Wyoming. 


WYOMING 
LeEvIEs. 
Association, 
Comes 
for Gov- 
Cheyenne, Wyo- 
1958. 


ming Taxpayers Association, 


16 pp. Tables. 
Traffic Safety 

PLANNED PEDESTRIAN PROGRAM. 

ington 6, D.C., 

Association, 1958. 


Wash- 
Automobile 
$2.00. 


American 
ix, 163 pp. 
Speep Recuration. Report of the 
Committee on Speed, Traffic and Trans- 
portation Conference. Chicago 11, Na- 


tional Safety Council, 1958. 37 pp. 

Transportation 
REGULATION OF COMMERCIAL 
Motor Carriers tN NortH CAROLINA. 
By Clyde C. Carter. Chapel Hill, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1958. 
xi, 210 pp. $5.00. 


Unemployment Compensation 


STATE 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION. Tax 
Rates, Reserve Fund, Benefit Payments, 
Number of Unemployed, Savings in the 
Reserve Fund. Nashville, Tennessee Tax- 
payers Association, 1958. 24 pp 





Richard W. 


community to the jury in the All-America Cities Awards competition. 
Vernon C. Myers, publisher, 
Jersey, president, Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company ; 


to right, front row: 


ALL-AMERICA CITIES 
AWARDS JURY 


Ferguson, spokesman for Leadville, Colorado, describes civic achievements of that 


Members of the jury are, left 


LOOK Magazine; H. Bruce Palmer, Newark, New 


Mrs. Frederic Gilstrap, Albuquerque, New 


Mexico, vice president, American Association of University Women; Quigg Newton, Boulder, Colorado, 


president, University of Colorado; Mrs. Dorothy 
Federation of Business and Professional 


Zander, Washington, D. C., 


AFL-CIO; Philip M. Talbott, Washington, D. C., 


Brimacombe, Las Vegas, Nevada, treasurer 
Women's Clubs; 
the Bureau of Governmental Research and Services, 
president, American Federation of State, County and Municipal Employees, 
chairman of the board, Chamber of Commerce of 


National 
Webster, Seattle, director of 
Back row: Arnold 8. 


Donald H. 
University of Washington. 


the U. S.; Dr. George Gallup, director, American Institute of Public Opinion; Mrs. Alf Gundersen, 


La Crosse, Wisconsin, vice president, League of Women Voters of the U. 8.; 


Willard V. Merrihue, 


New York, president, Effective Citizens Organization; and John C. Cornelius, Minneapolis, president, 


American Heritage Foundation. 


Word Awaited on All-America Winners 


Announcement of the eleven winners 
of All-America 


were chosen by a jury after hearings at 


Cities awards, which 
the recent Colorado Springs conference, 
has been scheduled for the end of the 
year after checking of “evidence.” 
Look Magazine, co-sponsor with the 
National Municipal League of the con- 
test, will announce the winners, as will 
the NationaL Municipat Review 


other publications. 


and 


The jury heard spokesmen from the 
22 finalist cities on September 15 and 
16 and voted not only to pick the eleven 
winners but also for several runners-up 
to provide alternates in case subsequent 
information casts sufficient doubt for 
elimination of any of those chosen. 

The 22 finalists and the persons who 
presented their cases before the jury 
were as follows: 

Bloomington, Indiana, Thomas Lemon; 
Casper, Wyoming, Gordon Raab; Chilli- 
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cothe, Ohio, Orley B. Mason: Columbus. 
Ohio, Paul R. Gingher; Denison, Texas, 
W. E. Wilcox: California, 
Carroll M. Dunnum: Elmwood Park. 
Illinois, Mrs. William L. Long and John 
H. Struben: California, Mrs. 
Floyd Benson: Granite City. Illinois. 
Roderick E. Schoenlank: Hayden, Ari- 
zona, James R. Hastings: 

Highland Park, Illinois, 
Cornell, Jr.; Huntington, West Virginia, 
Mrs. Roberta Leadville. 
Colorado, Richard W. Ferguson; Leba- 
non, New Hampshire, Donald M. Taber 
and Henry F. Selle: New 
necticut, Miss Mary R. Small: Phoenix, 
Arizona, Jack Williams: 
Maine, David Garceau; Sheridan, Wyo- 
ming, James Goar; Sikeston, Missouri, 
James M. Beaird: Califor- 
nia, Lester Bowers: Tarrytown, New 
York, William S. Johnston and John J. 
Nagle: Westport, Connecticut, Richard 
Holmquist. 


Downey, 


Fresno, 


Theodore 


Emerson: 


Haven, Con- 


Presque Isle, 


Sunnyvale. 


o 





One-Man Show Honors 
League Officer 


Engineer and civic leader, William 
Collins, League vice president, was hon- 
ored last month for another career, that 
of a portrait artist, when a one-man 
show of his oil portraits of men was 
presented at the Hudson River Museum 


in Yonkers, New York. 


Seventy-nine of the 125 portraits he 
has painted during the last ten years 
were displayed in 
the order in which 
they were painted 
to show, Mr. Col- 
lins said, “the de- 
velopment of an 
amateur portrait 
painter.” 

The show opened 
October 5 with a 
reception attended 
by many of the 
subjects of the paintings 
friends of the artist. They included a 
engi- 


William Collins 
and other 


broad cross section—scientists, 
neers, surgeons, bankers, military men, 


lawyers, editors and businessmen. 


Four of the portraits were of Mr. 
Collins’ associates in the League: the 
late Carl H. Pforzheimer, who for 35 
years served as the League’s treasurer, 
George Gallup, Thomas Graham and 


Alfred Willoughby. 


Critics commenting on Mr. Collins’ 
work observed that his vocation of engi- 
the accurate like- 
his careful 


neer is reflected in 
nesses he achieves and in 


attention to detail. 


Aside from his accomplishments as 
painter and ardent golfer, Mr. Collins 
is president of Walter Kidde Construc- 
with offices in New York, 


tors, Inc., 


Houston, Baton Rouge and San Fran- 


cisco. 

Admitting he had only one lesson in 
portraiture before embarking on his 
goal of completing approximately one 
portrait per month in his spare time, 
Mr. Collins preceded this type of work 
with several years of landscape and 
marine painting. The show was insured 
for $50,000 but Mr. Collins has never 
accepted a fee, making each portrait a 
gift to the men he terms his “victims.” 


Palmer Speaks in Seattle 


H. Bruce Palmer. president of The 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 
and a regional vice president of the 
League, spoke at a recent meeting of the 
board of trustees of the Municipal 
League of Seattle and King County. 

Mr. Palmer described workshops con- 
ducted on college campuses by the Ef- 
fective Citizens Organization to instruct 
businessmen in political fundamentals. 
He said many of the businessmen who 
participated in the workshops subse- 
quently had been elected to public ofhice. 


Seasongood Appointed 


Murray Seasongood, former League 
president and former mayor of Cincin- 
nati, has been appointed a member of 
Committee to 


the Harvard Overseers 


Visit the Department of Government. 


Brazil Repeats Contest 


For the fourth year, the Brazilian 
Institute of Municipal 
has conducted its contest to choose “The 
Year’s Best Municipalities,” which was 


originally inspired by the All-America 


Administration 


Cities contest 
League and Look. The Brazilian contest 
is co-sponsored by O Cruzeiro, a leading 


co-sponsored by the 


picture magazine in Brazil. 
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The Next Best Thing 


lo experience fully the dramatic stimulation of a National 
Conference on Government, where hundreds of civic 
leaders, public officials and specialists meet annually to 
exchange experiences and recharge their civic batteries, the 
responsible citizen must attend in person. 

Some say the next best thing is to read summaries of the 
speeches and panel discussions held during the solidly 
packed four days of sessions. 

Proceedings of the 63rd annual National Conference on 


Government in Cleveland are now available. 


71 pages. $2.00 postpaid. 


National Municipal League 


17 East 68th Street New York 21, New York 














Model Municipal Revenue Bond Law 


Prepared by Frank E. Curley with the cooperation of 37 attorneys, 


investment bankers, public officials and professors of public finance. 


The latest in the series of model laws on local government finance, this 
model presents a source of standard procedural provisions for statutes 
relating to revenue bond financing by counties and municipalities. It has 


been examined and acclaimed by fiscal experts of nine states. 


Price $1.00 (Discounts on quantity orders) 31 pages 


National Municipal League 


47 East 68th Street New York 21, N. Y. 
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Tools for Achieving 
Better Government 


Citizen groups often turn to the League for help in achieving better govern- 
ment in their locality. Listed below are some of the tools available to them: 


Campaign Pamphlets 
Story of the Council-Manager Plan, 36 pages (1955) ...... $ .20 
Charts: Council-manager Form, Commission Form, Mayor- council Form 

(173% = 2234"), 50 cents each, set Of three ..........cccccccccseeresereccsevecerssvecseee 1.00 
County Manager Plan, 24 pages (1950) iin 
Forms of Municipal Government—How Have They Worked? 

20 pages (1955) 0 «a 
Fects About the Council-Manager Plan, 3 pages (1956) a 
City Employees and the Manager Pian, 4 pages (1957) ........ 05 
Labor Unions and the Council-Manager Plan, 8 pages (1957) ........... @§ 
P. R. [Proportional Representation], 12 pages (1955) ........... 0s 
Ihe Citizen Association—How to Organize and Run It, 64 pages (1958) 1.00 
The Citizen Association—How to Win Civic Campaigns, 64 pages 

(1958 1.00 

The two pamphlet above may be purchased together for $1.50 


Model Laws 


Mode! Accrual Budget Law, 40 pages (1946) 

Model Cash Basis Budget Law, 42 pages (1948) 

Model City Charter, 173 pages (1941) ina 
Model County and Municipal Bond Law, 54 pages "(1953) sniguah met 
Model County Charter, 112 pages (1956) einen 
Model Direct Primary Election System, 48 pages (1951) 

Model Investment of State Funds Law, 23 pages (1954) 

Model Municipal Revenue Bond Law, 31 pages 

Model Real Property Tax Collection Law, 40 pages (1954) 

Model State and Regions! Planning Law (1955) : 

Model State Civil Service Law, 32 pages (1953) 

Model State Constitution, 72 pages (1948) . 

Model State Medico- lega! Investigative System, 39 pages (1984) . 
Model Voter Registration System, 56 pages (1957) ......... 


Other Pamphlets and Books 


American County—Patchwork of Boards, 24 pages (1946) 

Best Practice Under the Manager Plan, 8 pages (1956) 

Civic Victories, by Richard S. Childs, 367 pages (1952) . 

Coroners in 1953—A Symposium of Legal Bases and Actual Practices, 
90 pages, mimeographed (1955) j 

Digest of County Manager Charters and Laws, 82 pages (1958) 

The 48 Direct Primary Systems, 55 pages (1958) ona 

Guide for Charter Commissions, 44 pages (1957) .. 

Guide to Community Action, by Mark S. Matthews, 448 pages (1954).. 4.00 

Manager Plan Abandonments, by Arthur W. Bromage, 36 pages (1954) 

The Metropolitan Problem—Current Research, Opinion, Action, by 
Guthrie S. Birkhead (reprinted from Nationa Muwicipat Re- 
view), 12 pages (1953) 

New Look at Home Rule, by Benjamin ‘Baker etc. (reprinted from 
NATIONAL Municipal Review), 32 pages (1935) ............ 

Proportional Representation—lllustrative Election, 8 pages (1951) 

Proportional Representation—Key to Democracy, by George H. Hallett, 
Jr., 177 pages (1940) 

Discount on Quantity Orders — Write for Complete List and Description 


National Municipal League 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 
47 East 68th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 











